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» The early mutual fire 
' companies supplied their 
policyholders with metal 
fire-marks to put up on 

their houses. 







Big Business Buys Mutual Protection 


T is a problem to many buyers of insurance to 

know what kind of insurance to buy. 

A convincing answer is the example of outstanding 
industrial corporations of the country who have been 
mutual insurance policyholders for many years. 

It is significant that these seasoned buyers of 
insurance turn to mutual compa- 
nies for protection and for the con- 
siderable saving in cost they offer 
to any policyholder — corporation 
or individual. 

The savings which mutual fire 
insurance companies are able 
to make for their policyholders 
come from economy and conser- 


vatism in management — from 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Vederation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 
Of the remaining companies— 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 

10 are between 50 and = 75 years old 

30 are between 25 and 50 years old 

20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


intensive and intelligent fire prevention effort. 

These savings, under the mutual plan, are 
returned to policyholders. There are no stockhold- 
ers in a mutual corporation. 

Mutual fire insurance offers property owners a 
sound, stable and unfailing protection for their 
investment — at the lowest cost. 

Any property owner will find 
interest and value in a booklet on 
the aims and accomplishments of 
mutual fire companies. It will be 
sent on request. There will be no 
personal or mail follow-up. Address 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 
2205-F, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 





FEDERATION 0. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANIES 
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Select Your Insurance Company 


as you 


Select Your Bank 


For Its Financial Responsibility 
and the 
Character of Its Management 





The MILL MUTUALS stand all tests 





Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co........................... Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........................... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................... Alton, Ii. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co................................-......-- Chicage, II. 
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Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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DIVIDENDS OF 
$3,250,000.00 


That is our record of dividends paid by our 


company to policyholders up to date. 


It bespeaks careful selection of risks, conser- 


vative management and economical adminis- 


tration of our business. 


Again, it is one of the reasons for our phe- 


nomenal growth. 


DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
AT ACTUAL COST 


NON-ASSESSABLE 


MICHIGAN 
LIABILITY 


Resources 
More Than 


DIVIDEND PAYING 


MUTUAL 
COMPANY 


Dividends 
More Than 





$4,600,000.00 


District Offices (General Service) 
Grand Rapids Lansing 
Saginaw Kalamazoo 
Jackson Marquette 


President $3,250,000.00 


Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Flint Port Huron Ionia 
Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Battle Creek Muskegon Owosso 
Alpena 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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HON. HARRY W. HANSON 


Superintendent of Insurance for the State of Illinois 


Tue new Superintendent of Insurance for the State of Illinois has long been connected with 
official circles at Springfield, having served as chief clerk of the department of Secretary of State 
under Mr. Emmerson, and later as Assistant Director of Trade and Commerce. 


In the latter capacity Mr. Hanson devoted all of his time to the work of insurance super- 
vision, and his painstaking and conscientious attention to these duties recommends him as well 
qualified for the high office to which he has been appointed. 
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UST about the time that the Spe- 
cial pulls out on August 12th for 
the big Mutual Convention in 

Los Angeles this issue of the Journal 
will be mailed. And perhaps you who 
are reading this paragraph are com- 
fortably settling yourself down in a 
luxurious seat in a Pullman to relax 
for a while before climbing into your 
berth. 


In many ways a long trip across 
half a continent may be more satis- 
fying than only an overnight jaunt. 
The train is to be your home for four 
days. One can really unpack a few 
frequently used necessities and be se- 
cure in the knowledge that the next 
morning the porter will not announce 
your arrival at your destination 
within a half hour of the time you 
have arisen—with the resultant tum- 
bling of everything into your suit 
cases or bags on short notice. Doubt- 
less this is how the men pack up even 
if given abundant leisure, but the 
wives and daughters of the delegates 
are the bosses of the baggage on the 
present trip, and they can, during the 
four days, unpack and repack as many 
times as they wish. In this respect 
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“The Golden Gate’’ at the Entrance to San Francisco Harbor 


Chat About Convention Trips 


With Special Reference to the Pleasant Jaunt Now Being Enjoyed by 
Those on the Way to Los Angeles 


the men will agree without a strug- 

gle that the women are experts and 

deserve the blue ribbon or gold metal 

or whatever other award is appro- 

priate for such championship. 
SOD 


T is recommended that the men 
abstain from all talk about insur- 

ance for the first three days. If a 
vacation is to be combined with the 
convention then the words “under- 
writing,” or “policyholder,” or “divi- 
dend” or especially “subrogation” or 
“co-insurance” should not be allowed 
to come into consciousness until one 
approaches California. ‘“Unlax, Un- 
lax,” as Andy says and take in the 
scenery, of which there will be plenty 
along the route. 

We imagine, however, that deep in 
some of those suitcases, there are rec- 
ords and documents and typewritten 
speeches which may call loudly for 
attention. For there are serious mat- 
ters to be considered at the various 
meetings. All the pep which the rest 
and change of scene brings about is 
going to be needed to solve problems, 
and to make future plans. A con- 
vention could not, of course, be justi- 


fied unless added enthusiasm for the 
greater progress and development of 
mutual insurance came out of it. 

The commercial world is at an im- 
portarft cross-road point right now. 
Everybody believes that business is 
eventually going to choose the right 
path—and that very soon. How soon, 
is the question engaging the study of 
the world’s best economists. And a 
good many of these experts point to 
September or October as the time for 
the turn to come. 


What will be the effect on insur- 
ance and particularly mutual insur- 
ance, when the people in general start 
to buy again? We cannot believe 
otherwise than that the mutuals will 
prosper beyond expectations. Insur- 
ance, though, is in a class almost by 
itself as to being necessary, and there- 
fore active during hard times as well 
as good times. Insurance, therefore, 
does not suffer from depression as 
does the pie and cake business or the 
trade in fancy knick knacks, which 
latter by the way are likely to be a 
temptation to buy in quantity as sou- 
venirs during a convention trip. A 
good Scotch ancestry is a wholesome 
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deterrant of souvenir hunting while 
on a holiday. And it is good for any- 
one to remember that often what 
looks like a three-dollar ivory totem 
pole miniature in San Francisco, may 
look like an ordinary bone gee-gaw 
from Woolworth’s when on the home 
mantle by the clock. 
QS 

ET’S see, we were talking about 

insurance, or rather about mu- 
tual insurance, which is, of course, 
understood when the subject is 
brought up in the best informed cir- 
cles. When the business boom starts 
again, there is going to be a scramble 
such as has seldom been seen before 
to make records in the number of 
policies written and premium income 
put on the books. 

Just there is where the convention 
is to do a great deal of good. If the 
amount of business written is to in- 
crease, it will mean that the best me- 
thods must be applied to the proces- 
ses of soliciting, underwriting, adjust- 
ing and all other phases of the work. 
While the mutual idea is fundamen- 
tally the same as in the early begin- 
ning of the policyholder owned com- 
panies, yet modern conditions must 
be met with modern equipment and 
up-to-the-minute methods. The ex- 
perience of one company when added 
to the experience of another and an- 
other all down the line mounts up to 
a total which can help materially in 
furnishing a pool of information up- 
on which all mutuals can draw with 
benefit. The very word mutual means 
that each company however small or 
however large, is a part of the great 
world of mutuals. There are forces 
at work to discredit our type of insur- 
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ance. In some localities the mutuals 
are misunderstood because of propa- 
ganda directed against them. Fre- 
quently certain influences seek to 
pass laws which would, if put on 
statute books, do a great injury to 
mutuals in general. 


Sa 


HE convention brings together 

knowledge of the most effective 
means of battling all such troubles, 
as well as discloses the best procedure 
to cope with new conditions which 
constantly arise in the companies in- 
ternal affairs of office and field man- 
agement. 


Even though we have importuned 
the men not to think of insurance 
matters for a while yet, it may do no 
harm if a question hops into your 
head and you jot it down for future 
consideration. The life of a conven- 
tion is often in the discussion which 
the set addresses provoke, and if any 
delegate has an eye-opening idea it be- 
hooves him to prepare to make a brief 
explanation of it. 


Should any of our lady travellers 
have done us the honor to read so 
far, we hasten to remark that the 
above advice is only for development 
after we leave the Grand Canyon. Up 
to that point, the men are to have 
their minds on entertainment and 
sight-seeing and playing the gallant 
escort to their fair companions. It 
is remarkable what good fellows the 
men turn out to be if you can once 
get their minds off of business. Many 
a stern executive who scarcely is ever 
seen to smile while engrossed in his 
daily dozen of duties, shakes off twen- 
ty years of age in a convention jaunt, 


and laughs and jokes, and even plays 
golf like the best of youngsters. 


SSS 


HICH brings us to the point 

that Los Angeles mutuals aided 
and abetted by Pacific Coast mutuals 
from far and near have prepared a 
schedule de luxe for our entertain- 
ment. Even those who have friends 
in the western metropolis should take 
a look at the itinerary planned by the 
committee before deciding to spend 
any extended amount of time away 
from the mutual group. 


It is realized, throughout this 
rambling chat that many who glance 
over these lines, will not have the 
good fortune to be along on the trip. 
To such we offer our condolences, but 
believe there is a certain amount of 
good to be gained from contemplating 
in the mind’s eye the advantages 
which the Los Angeles gathering will 
bring to mutual insurance. Thinking 
back over the more recent conven- 
tions at Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Washington, Louisville and Seattle, 
it is easy to discern the broadening 
influence which these get-together 
meetings have supplied. Mutual in- 
surance has gone ahead faster and 
better than it could possibly have done 
without these opportunities for inter- 
change of thought, and consolidation 
of action and experiences. 


And each mutual worker, whether, 
at Los Angeles or not, should in the 
coming months, either by reference to 
his own notes, or by reading over the 
proceedings, seek to apply the knowl- 
edge which this convention will add 
to the sum total of mutual ideas. 
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Harbor of Chicago and a Section of the Illinois Central Railway Yards. 


Inland Transportation Insurance 


Bits of History and an Analysis of Various Underwriting Practices 
Having to do with Protection of Property from Perils in Transit 


PECIALIZATION and mass 
os production in the United States 
have been attended by an indus- 
trial development unparalleled else- 
where in the world. Thriving indus- 
try means expanding commerce and 
that in turn increases the volume of 
capital exposed to transportation 
risks. Hence the demand for special 
forms of insurance to lift the burden 
of risk from the shoulders of manu- 
facturers and merchants. We shall 
now resume our discussion of these. 
EQUIPMENT 
Various kinds of equipment used 
in business are subject at times to 
perils incident to transportation so 
that fire insurance on them does not 
afford adequate protection. Certain 
of these may be insured specifically 
against “all risks” with stated excep- 
tions, and others against particular 
risks. Some of the more common 
types of equipment for which policies 
have been devised are listed below, 
but the reader should bear in mind 
that contracts are frequently tailor- 
made for other kinds to meet the 
legitimate needs of business. 


By DAVID McCAHAN 


Issistant Professor of Insurance 
Wharien School of Finance and Commerce 


PART II 


Cameras and Projecting Machines : 
These items may be insured in con- 
tinental United States and Canada, or 
anywhere in the world upon payment 
of an extra premium, against “all 
risks” with the exception of loss 
caused by moths, vermin, wear and 
tear, gradual deterioration, infidelity 
of persons to whom the property is 
entrusted, and loss or damage occa- 
sioned by war, strikes and riots. Some 
carriers also exclude loss or damage 
caused by any process of refinishing, 
renovating and repairing, dampness 
of the atmosphere, extremes of tem- 
perature, and by carelessness, rough 
handling or disregard ‘of reasonable 
precautions by the insured. Loss or 
damage while in or on-any aircraft 
in ‘flight may likewise be eliminated 
unless an additional premium is paid. 
Since the cameras and accessories of 
amateur as well as professional pho- 
tographers may be insured, this type 
of contract might equally well have 


been listed under *Versonal and Fam- 
ily Forms.” 


Radium—When a_ substance is 
worth $70 a milligram and is con- 
tained in small needles, plaques or 
tubes for medical use, the possibility 
of mysterious disappearance, theft or 
accidental destruction presents a seri- 
ous problem tq the physician, sur- 
geon, hospital or clinic owning it. In- 
surance against “all risks” may, how- 
ever, be obtained. This affords very 
broad protection as the usual excep- 
tions are only those of loss caused by 
war risks, and to shipments by mail 
unless registered. If the insured 
agrees to use due diligence in the 
maintenance of uninterrupted care 
and supervision of each patient under 
radium treatment by a‘doctor, nurse 
or other person specially designated 
for that purpose, a substantial reduc- 
tion is allowed in the rate. [ndorse- 
ment of a 10% or 25% deductible 
clause likewise results in a lower 
rate. Information as to the type of 
container (needle, tube, or plaque), 
number of milligrams in each, 
maker’s name and number, Bureau 
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of Standards certificate number and 
the value of each item must be sup- 
plied by the applicant for insurance. 
Provision for 100% co-insurance is 
common. Immediate notice of any 
loss must be given by telephone or 
telegraph. This requirement is ex- 
tremely important as a trained radium 
expert with an electroscope may be 
able to recover the radium if notice 
is given to the company without 
delay. 

Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Instru- 
ments—Another “all risks” contract 
especially devised for the medical 
profession is that which insures 
surgical and scientific instruments and 
all apparatus used by doctors, den- 
tists and surgeons during transporta- 
tion and otherwise, and while con- 
tained in the residence of the insured, 
within the limits of continental 
United States and Canada. Breakage 
of glass and articles of a brittle na- 
ture, unless caused by thieves or fires, 
and loss or damage occasioned by 
wear and tear, moths, vermin, grad- 
ual deterioration, war, riot and civil 
commotion are excluded. By special 
endorsement, loss or damage due to 
blow-out, short-circuiting or other 
electrical disturbance is eliminated if 
X-ray, ultra-violet or similar elec- 
trical apparatus is insured. Some 
companies write a similar policy on 
other instruments of a scientific na- 
ture. 

Contractors’ Equipment — Steam 
shovels, concrete mixers, steam roll- 
ers, derricks, and machinery for drill- 
ing, excavating, road-building or pile- 
driving are subject to numerous haz- 
ards. They as well as other steel and 
metal equipment used by contractors 
may be insured against the hazards of 
fire, lightning, collision, derailment, 
cyclone, tornado, flood, collapse of 
bridges and marine perils on ferries 
while within the territorial limits of 
continental United States and Can- 
ada. Loss or damage caused by 
strikes, riots, labor disturbances, war, 
overloading or improper handling, 
breakage and rust unless direct result 
of a peril insured against, or caused 
by neglect of the insured to use all 
reasonable means to save and pre- 
serve the property at and after any 
disaster insured against or when the 
property is endangered by fire in the 
neighboring premises, is specifically 
excluded. 

Theatrical Properties — Another 
form of coverage more limited than 
the first three “all risks” forms de- 
scribed in this section is available to 
theatrical producers. It covers, with- 
in the limits of the United States and 
Canada, scenery, costumes and theat- 
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rical properties of every description 
used in the production of a stipulated 
play while it is on the road, but 
not while in the customary busi- 
ness premises of the insured. When 
property is in transit, the insur- 
ance protects against loss or dam- 
age from fire, lightning, collision, 
overturn or derailment of the convey- 
ance, and marine perils while on fer- 
ries or car transfers. When property 
is in theatres or business buildings 
(other than premises of the insured), 
only fire and lightning risks are as- 
sumed. Live stock is not insured 
against any risk except of fire. Clauses 
exempting the company from loss or 
damage due to war, riots, strikes, ex- 
plosions, theft, fall of building, etc., 
are sometimes embodied in the policy. 


Installation Risks—Organs, store 
fixtures, refrigerating apparatus, ele- 
vators, and similar machinery or 
building equipment of various kinds 
may be insured against fire and trans- 
portation perils while in transit, and 
at specified locations until installation 
is complete or until the interest of the 
insured terminates. 


CusToMErs’ Goops 


A laundry, cleaning establishment, 
storage company or other concern 
which receives property to be stored 
or upon which labor and skill are to 
be bestowed is known at law as a 
bailee. If remuneration is to be paid 
for such services, the bailee is legally 
liable only for ordinary and reason- 
able care in the preservation of the 
property and is answerable to the 
owner for any loss only if ordinary 
negligence can be proven. In case 
the bailee has not been at fault, loss 
or damage to goods in his custody 
will fall upon the bailor. 


Though the law relating to bail- 
ments be as above stated, a business 
concern standing upon its legal rights 
would face a serious loss of good will 
if the effects of customers should be 
destroyed, however careful it may 
have been in attempting to avoid such 
a misfortune. A liability insurance 
policy which safeguards the holder 
against any loss for which he may be 
held legally responsible will therefore 
not go far enough. For that reason 
policies have been placed on the mar- 
ket which agree to pay for any dam- 
age to bailed goods resulting from 
certain stipulated perils, even though 
such could not legally have been re- 


covered from the bailee. The cost 
of this insurance is frequently 
charged to the customer. Among 


those for whom forms have been es- 
pecially prepared are: 





Laundries—All kinds of lawful 
goods and articles entrusted to a laun- 
dry by its patrons may be insured on 
the premises of the laundry or while 
in the custody of its agents or stores 
in the course of transport to and from 


customers. The hazards covered are 
ordinarily fire, lightning, collision or 
overturning of the vehicle on which 
the property is carried, tornado, wind- 
storm, sprinkler leakage, flood, ex- 
plosion, transportation risks by pub- 
lic carriers or the U. S. Mail Service, 
and confusion of goods resulting 
from these perils. No liability is as- 
sumed for misdelivery of bundles, 
shortage of individual pieces or ar- 
ticles through mysterious disappear- 
ance, and loss or damage to articles 
for which no charge has been made by 
the insured to its customers (except 
articles belonging to an official of the 
insured). Theft or pilferage by an 
employee of the insured, and theft of 
goods or packages left on delivery ve- 
hicles overnight unless contained in a 
securely locked private garage or 
building, are excluded, although the 
insurer will be responsible for other 
theft losses. Gross receipts of the 
laundry are customarily reported 
monthly and premiums charged 
thereon at a given rate per $100. 
Claim payments are based upon the 
actual cash value of the property at 
the time of loss or damage, including 
the cost of labor and materials used 
in the laundering process. A maxi- 
mum limit of liability per article, as 
$50, may also be stipulated in the 
contract. 


Dyers and Cleaners—Property of 
customers left with a dyer or cleaner 
to be cleaned, dyed, renovated, 
pressed or repaired may be insured 
under substantially the same terms 
as outlined above for goods in the 
hands of laundries. The principal dif- 
ferences in the risks assumed are that 
the protection does not extend to 
goods held for storage and on which 
a storage charge has been or is to be 
made, and the coverage on other 
property terminates after it has been 
in the custody of the insured for 
more than a stipulated period, such 
as 30 or 60 days. Actual cash value 
of the property at the time of loss or 
damage, with due allowance for de- 
preciation, is again the measure of re- 
covery, but the insurer’s maximum 
liability for any one loss is generally 
limited to a stated multiple of the 
cleaning charge. This may be, for in- 
stance, twenty or thirty times the 
customary charge, as agreed upon 
with the insured. Moreover, a total 
absolute limit for any one casualty 
may be stipulated. Excess limits of 












liability are obtainable upon payment 

of an additional premium. Rates are 
applied to gross receipts to ascertain 
the premium, as with the laundry 
form. A concession in the rate will 
be granted if the insured warrants 
that approved cleaning substitutes 
will be used in lieu of naphtha, gaso- 
line and other highly volatile prod- 
ucts of petroleum, although the lat- 
ter may be kept and used for hand 
work in quantities not exceeding five 
gallons if contained in approved 
metal safety receptacles. 


Rug and Furniture Cleaners—An- 
other form of insurance quite simi- 
lar to those just described protects 
rugs, carpets, draperies and furniture. 
Except for excluding loss or damage 
from explosion originating within 
steam boilers, the perils assumed are 
the same. The principle of indem- 
nity is applied but the maximum limit 
of liability is fixed at an absolute 
amount per article, as $100 for a do- 
mestic rug, $300 for an Oriental or 
foreign rug, $200 for a roll of car- 
pet, $50 for a drapery or cushion and 
$100 for a piece of furniture. 


Fur Storers—Owners of valuable 
furs frequently place them in storage 
during the time they are not in use 
to prevent deterioration and as a safe- 
guard against fire and theft. Two 
forms of insurance have been devel- 
oped to guarantee the owner against 
One of these is quite broad in 
scope, covering the article wherever 
it may be, either in the possession of 
the owner or in custody of the stor- 
age company. If this contract is de- 


loss. 
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sired, a master policy will be issued 
to the storage concern, and an indi- 
vidual certificate of insurance to the 
owner of each article, the latter ex- 
tending for a period of one year. The 
other type of policy insures the prop- 
erty only while in storage and transit 
in custody of the storer. If it is em- 
ployed, individual customers will be 
obliged to provide their own insur- 
ance personally if they desire protec- 
tion when articles are in use. 


The coverage usually is against “‘all 
risks’”’ except loss or damage caused 
by moths, vermin, wear and tear, 
gradual deterioration, inherent vice, 
and perils of war. No responsibility 
is undertaken for any fur wearing 
apparel which is encumbered by a 
chattel mortgage or held as security 
for a loan except to the extent of the 
merchant’s interest. In the determi- 
nation of rates, consideration is given 
to the type of building in which furs 
are stored, construction of vaults and 
protection against fire and burglary, 
volume of business, amount of insur- 
ance desired, fire contents rate of 
building and vaults, and similar fac- 
tors. Only high-grade furriers are 
solicited. 


OTHER PROPERTY 


Real property, such as land and the 
structures thereon, being more or less 
permanent, fixed and immovable, is 
not generally a suitable subject of ma- 
rine insurance since by its very na- 
ture, no transportation risk is in- 
volved. However, two types of cov- 
erage introduced in recent years con- 


Trucks Engaged in Inter-City Transportation of Merchandise Often Come to Grief. 
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stitute important and 


should be noted. 


exceptions 


Aircraft Damage—Residences, ga- 
rages, business and public buildings 
with their contents may be insured 
against loss from falling aircraft, 
forced landings of aircraft, whether 
or not out of control, and the falling 
of any part or equipment. Landscape, 
or a golf course, may likewise be 
insured against the same hazards. Im- 
portant exclusions are loss or damage 
by wind, tidal waves, frost, cold 
weather, explosion, lightning, high 
water, overflow or cloudburst, strikes, 
riots, war and theft whether or not 
incidental to falling aircraft ; and hail, 
rain, or snow losses unless directly re- 
sulting therefrom. [oss or damage 
from fire is not included unless im- 
mediately following as a direct result 
of falling aircraft and then only if 
fire insurance has ceased because the 
building has fallen. No liability is 
assumed by the underwriter if the 
loss is covered under any other form 
of insurance policy. A 50% coinsur- 
ance clause is ordinarily required on 
contracts covering property other 
than residences and their contents. 

Bridges — Modern bridges _ fre- 
quently involve a capital investment 
running into hundreds of thousands, 
and sometimes even millions, of dol- 
lars. They may be privately or pub- 
licly owned, but in. either event, may 
have been financed by bond issues, 
necessitating that insurance be carried 
as a protection to investors. If oper- 
ated for toll, destruction of or dam- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Transportation Insurance 
(Continued from Page 9) 


age to the structure rendering the 
bridge impassable will entail not only 
an expenditure for reconstruction but 
a loss of income from which interest 
on bonds and other fixed charges 
were to have been met. To meet the 
need for such protection, two types 
of contracts are in use. One provides 
indemnity for loss to the structure it- 
self, including usually piers, abut- 
ments, approaches and toll house, 
whereas the other covers the use and 
occupancy loss resulting from the 
bridge being put out of commission 
by one of the perils against which in- 
surance is granted. 

The perils contemplated by both 
contracts are fire, lightning, floods, 
rising waters, ice, collision, explosion, 
strikes, riots and civil commotions, 
malicious damage, tornado and wind- 
storm, earthquake and collapse. Loss 
caused by or contributed to by failure 
of the insured to maintain the prop- 
erty in a thorough state of repair ; oc- 
casioned by war risks; or due to any 
ordinance or law regulating or pro- 
hibiting construction or repair of the 
property, or by the suspension, lapse 
or cancellation of any license or lease, 
or by any injunction or process of 
court, is not assumed. Another ex- 
clusion, found in most other inland 
policies as well, frees the insurer from 
loss or damage caused by neglect of 
the insured to use all reasonable 
means to save and preserve the prop- 
erty at and after any disaster insured 
against. 

Insurance on the bridge property it- 
self is customarily written subject to a 
deductible franchise, but this is 
waived if a loss is total. A deductible 
clause excluding a stipulated number 
of days, such as seven, is incorpo- 
rated in the use and occupancy form. 
The company’s liability for losses 
under that type of coverage is further 
limited to 1/365th of the policy’s face 
for each day of total suspension, and, 
in case of partial suspension, to a 
proportion of the total suspension per 
diem liability determined by the ratio 
which the actual per diem loss sus- 
tained during partial suspension bears 
to the per diem loss which would 
have been sustained by total suspen- 
sion. Moreover, an insured valua- 
tion is stated in both types of policies, 
and the insurance carrier becomes li- 
able for any loss thereunder in the 
proportion that the insurance carried 
bears to the valuation. Accordingly, 
when computing the loss which a par- 
ticular underwriter must pay on the 
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bridge property itself, due allowance 
must be made for application of the 
co-insurance provision and for the 
deductible, whereas a third factor, the 
per diem liability, must be consid- 
ered as well as the other two in ad- 
justing use and occupancy claims. 
When there is other insurance, the 
contribution principle is applied. 


Each bridge is separately rated, at- 
tention being paid to such factors as 
the following: Name of bridge, in- 
cluding its location and the water 
spanned; names and addresses of 
owners, constructors, and investment 
bankers underwriting the bond issue ; 
fire hazard from property in vicinity 
of approaches; flood, tornado and 
earthquake records of the locality; 
nature of traffic over and under 
bridge and collision hazards involved ; 
fire hazard of the bridge itself, as 
from planking; nature of industrial 
and labor conditions in the vicinity ; 
height of roadway above normal 
water and maximum flood levels ; and 
details of bridge construction, includ- 
ing factors of safety. Blue prints of 
the bridge, a statement of the com- 
pleted contract cost and the engineer’s 
survey report are usually required 
with the application. 


A number of companies have or- 
ganized a pool to write this class of 
business, inasmuch as the amounts 
required in some cases exceed the 
normal underwriting capacity of in- 
dividual companies. The maximum 
obtainable from the pool at the pres- 
ent time is $5,000,000 on any one risk. 


In GENERAL 


In concluding this presentation of 
inland transportation insurance poli- 
cies designed essentially to meet the 
needs of business men, the writer 
would again emphasize that new poli- 
cies are constantly evolving. Thus, 
coverage may even now be secured 
on motion picture negatives, electric 
signs, half-tone screens and many 
other items of property not herein 
listed. Moreover, when a legitimate 
need for protection arises, progres- 
sive underwriters are ordinarily will- 
ing to draft a special contract to 
meet it. 


SAS 


The Journal of American Insur- 
ance will bring you every month 
choice information of interest to the 
insurance world in general and to the 
mutuals in particular. Subscription, 
$2.50 per year. Address, 180 No. 
Michigan Avenue. 





Clean Lumber Yard 
Contest 

“Clean Yard Contest,” which is 

being conducted by The Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
and The Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Mansfield, Ohio, is 
a forward step toward better looking 
lumber yards and more desirable fire 
risks. 

This contest, which is similar to 
other contests which have been suc- 
cessfully conducted in the East, is 
open to all retail dealers in lumber 
and several hundred applications have 
already been received. 

Inspecting of the lumber yards 
will be done by _ representatives 
of The Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, but the final judging 
and awarding of prizes will be in the 
hands of members of The Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

A contest of this nature is very 
timely, because of the increased num- 
ber of lumber fire losses being experi- 
enced by all insurance companies, and 
it is hoped that the event will not only 
prove profitable to the lumber dealers, 
but that it will help materially in re- 
ducing the loss ratio. 

Suitable prizes will be awarded to 
the successful contestants. 


Insurance Lecture Course 


The Insurance Library Association, 
No. 40 Broad Street, Boston, Mass., 
has for many years conducted a 
course of lectures. This year, Clay- 
ton Lane and Henry Clapp, Special 
Agents of the Fitchburg Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, took the entire 
course and passed all the examina- 
tions. 


Speedy Air Mail Service 


P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, president 
of the Michigan Mutual Liability Co., 
is a booster for the postoffice air mail 
service, and has so informed Post- 
master Charles C. Kellogg at Detroit. 
Mr. Fitzsimmons wrote the post- 
master: “A letter was mailed on May 
9 at 3 p. m., from my Detroit office, 
and addressed to me on the steamship 
Castilla. It was delivered via air mail 
to the vessel I was on while the 
steamer was in the harbor of Puerto, 
Colombia, S. A., at 3 p. m., May 12. 
This was exactly three days between 
the actual time of mailing in Detroit, 
and the actual time of delivery in 
South America. The letter had to be 
relayed from Barranquilla, Colom- 


bia, S. A., to a steamer about 20 miles 
distant, which proves to me that the 
air mail service is speedy and ef- 
ficient.” 
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Ever Since the Beginning of the Auto Era Women Have Been Berated as Careless Drivers 


Are Women Safe Drivers of Autos? 


Asking and to Some Degree Answering the Eternal Question of Whether 
Women are Responsible for More Than Their Share of Highway Accidents 


66 HAT else can you expect of 
a woman driver?” This sen- 
tence, uttered in the proper 

spirit of martyrdom, has been re- 

peated more frequently by male driv- 
ers, both good and bad, than any other 
group of words in the English lan- 
guage. On every crowded thorough- 
fare, and on every country road, it is 
the woman who gets the blame. If a 
line is held up because the leading car 
is being driven slowly, if an engine 
stalls, if a correct signal is incorrectly 
interpreted, not one, but several men 
are certain to remark that a woman is 
the cause of the difficulty. The old 
aphorism, “Cherchez la femme,” has 

a new and special meaning in this 

automobile age. 


Traffic policemen and judges whose 
courts are crowded with masculine 
offenders, view the woman driver 
with a far kindlier spirit. She may be 





By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


cautious, they agree, but her cautious- 
ness makes her a safe driver. And, 
lest any man grumble that women 
have a way with them, let me add that 
cold, dry statistics prove conclusively 
that the policemen are right, and the 
average man who complains as he 
drives, is wrong. 


Automobile accident figures are or- 
dinarily compiled without considera- 
tion for the sex of the offenders. This 
has naturally led to the belief that 
women err as frequently as men, but 
according to a recent and compre- 
hensive survey, it is definitely settled 
that it is safer to drive in a car with 
a woman at the wheel, than with a 
man. Striking an average, statistics 
show that 24.3% of all drivers are 
women, but that they are responsible 
for only 6% of all automobile acci- 





dents. In these two figures, the good 
record of women drivers is at once 
apparent, for although approximately 
one-quarter Of all drivers in the 
United States are women, only %5o 
of all accidents can be charged to 
them. 


ASS <> 


N compiling these statistics, the 

research department of Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., New York agency, 
making a survey for The Texas Com- 
pany, took extracts from official acci- 
dent records of eight states, one 
province of Canada, the District of 
Columbia, and nine cities. Alto- 


gether, they had nineteen individual 
sources, and a record of 569,960 per- 
sons involved in accidents, of which 
33,830 were women. The largest per- 
centage of women involved in acci- 
dents in the group studied was in 
Birmingham, Alabama; the second 
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largest, in Denver, Colorado; and the 
third, in California. Why this should 
be so, nobody has undertaken to ex- 
plain, since it would seem that the 
greatest danger of accident is in the 
crowded cities. One possible explana- 
tion is that in the largest cities, only 
those women who have a special apti- 
tude for driving attempt to take a car 
through heavy traffic, whereas in 
smaller communities, almost every 
woman can, and does, drive. Because 
it is not difficult, there is little oppor- 
tunity for the elimination of those 
who are unfit. 

Chief Magistrate Corrigan, of the 
New York City Traffic Court, empha- 
sized this point in speaking of the ac- 
cident record of women. He said, 
“Of course you see women drivers in 
New York City, but the overwhelm- 
ing number of drivers in the most 
congested parts of the city are men. 
Go into the suburbs and you will see 
women at the wheel. It’s easier to 
drive there, and safer. Of course, 
many women are good drivers. My 
wife says she is, but I’d rather drive 
myself than have her drive me.” 

lor the purpose of our study, all 
accidents have been divided into two 
fatal and non-fatal. In both 
divisions women’s record is good, al- 
though the steady increase of acci- 
dents in Massachusetts, (the only 
state for which a six year record was 
studied) is discouraging. In fatal ac- 


classes: 


cidents, the Massachusetts figures 
show: 
Total Drivers Women % of 
Involved Involved Women 
1922 571 11 1.9 
1923 617 28 4.5 
1924 742 27 3.6 
1925 814 42 5.1 
1926 752 47 6.2 
1927 744 24 3.2 
1928 816 48 5.8 


1927 was apparently something of 
a freak year for fatal and non-fatal 
accidents, for both unaccountably de- 
creased, and then increased during 
1928. In that year, however, residents 
of the state of Massachusetts had 
only slightly more accidents than the 
average, which was 5.2%. Of a 
group consisting of seven states, the 
District of Columbia, and two cities, 
New York City led with 2,826 acci- 
dents, but only 116 or 4.1% involved 
women. Minnesota had the fewest 
accidents, 24 in all, but 3 of them 
were caused by women, which made 
a 12% average for women in that 
state. 


\ study of non-fatal accidents was 
made for the same group of seven 
states, two cities and the District of 
Columbia whose records were studied 
It was found that 


for fatal accidents. 
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although women were involved in 
7.42% of all accidents resulting in 
property damage or physical injury, 
they caused only 5.2% of all fatal ac- 
cidents. Of 238,791 drivers involved 
in non-fatal accidents, 17,858 were 
women. In fatal accidents, only 587 
out of 11,185 drivers involved were 
women. 
At of this looks very good for the 
ladies. But before too many 
praises are published about their driv- 
ing ability, some other figures, printed 
in “Liberty,” must not be overlooked. 
According to Grace Robinson, the au- 
thor of the article, . . . “The Colum- 
bus Auto Club showed the female 
drivers of that town as surprisingly 
reckless people. In 1929, they were in- 
volved in nearly one-third of all traf- 


fic accidents there, although they 
drive only one in four of the city’s 
69,036 cars. The Columbus ‘Dis- 


patch’ declared that at this rate, if 
men and women drivers were equal 
in number Columbus women would 
be responsible for two-thirds of the 
accidents. A similar proportion was 
true in 1928. It was estimated that of 
persons who pleaded guilty and paid 
their fines in traffic court, 35% were 
women. It is notable, however, that 
of 398 arrests in 1929 on the grave 
charge of reckless driving, only ten 
were of women.” 

Fortunately for the world in gen- 
eral, and for women in particular, 
such a record is rare. Judges who sit 
in traffic courts, captains of motor- 
cycle squads, and traffic policemen 
praise the driving ability and the care- 
fulness of women. Men who are in- 
clined to think in terms of psychology 
point to women’s “inherent tendency 
towards self-preservation” as the 
chief reason for her safe and sane 
driving. QOthers believe that women 
are naturally inclined to move slowly. 

It should be remembered in this 
discussion, that although the figures 
include all women, flappers, matrons, 
and grandmothers, that the expres- 
which have been made on 
women’s ability to drive an automo- 
bile usually contemplate only the 
older and steadier women. The flap- 
pers, according to men in a position 
to know, are not safe drivers. Neither, 
for that matter, is the flapper’s mas- 
culine counterpart. 


sions 


Judge Corrigan believes that it is 
impossible to generalize about wom- 
en’s ability to drive. He said: “I 
have met many women who are rattle 
brained, and many men who can be 
similarly classified. The ability to 
drive is not a matter of sex, but of 
reactions. Helen Wills can beat nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men out of 











a thousand at tennis, simply because 
her reactions and her ability are supe- 
rior. The fact that she is a woman 
has nothing to do with it.” 

The opinion of Magistrate Louis 
Brodsky, also of the New York Traf- 
fic Court, concurs more closely with 
the results of a national survey. He 
points out: “Women are more care- 
ful than men, and also more law 
abiding. | would estimate that only 
2% of all the offenders brought be- 
fore me in court are women. A 
woman is never a ‘smart guy.’ 

“Under our law, the magistrate is 
compelled to revoke the driver’s li- 
cense for a third offense at speeding. 
[ have never revoked a woman’s li- 
cense.” 

QO 

TATISTICS also seem to indi- 

cate that it is better to be hit by 
a car driven by a woman than by a 
man! For it is the general concensus 
of opinion that hit-and-run drivers 
are rarely women. If a woman has 
an accident, she stops her car. Cer- 
tainly, after an accident is too late to 
stop, yet it is better than leaving a 
victim sprawled in the roadway. 

Women also have made a better 
record than men for reckless driving, 
and driving while under the influence 
of liquor. According to Miss Robin- 
son: “In Flint, Michigan, in 1929, 
396 men were convicted of drunken 
driving and only one woman. One 
female in 148 offenders was convicted 
of reckless driving, while no women 
left the scene of an accident as against 
thirty men who did.” 

Statistics which have been com- 
piled for five other cities: Milwaukee, 
Salt Lake City, Des Moines, Flint, 
and Portland, Oregon, show that the 
percentage of women who break the 
trafic laws is 2.53%, or approxi- 
mately the same as in New York. 
The violations include everything 
from parking in a no-parking street, 
to passing a light, all minor violations 
for which kind hearted policemen 
may be inclined to give a lecture 
rather than a summons. Upholders 
of the masculine sex point out this, 
when they read statistics showing that 
women err less frequently than do 
they. An officer, they maintain, is 
more likely to give a man a “ticket” 
than a lecture. 

In “The Ohio Motorist,’ Judge 
Julius H. Kovachy, of the Cleveland 
Traffic Court, writes: “To illustrate 
what I consider is fair treatment of 
persons brought before me, let me 
cite a few examples: 

“A woman was brought into court 
charged with going forty miles an 
hour, between East 30th and East 














‘22nd Streets, on Carnegie Avenue. 
There was practically no traffic and 
the car was equipped with four wheel 
brakes. The case was dismissed. 

“A young man was charged with 
careless driving after going twenty 
miles an hour, weaving in and out of 
heavy traffic in downtown Euclid 
Avenue. He was fined $15 and costs, 
and sentenced to 24 hours in the 
workhouse .... 


“In the case of the woman driver 
who was dismissed, it is only fair to 
presume that this woman, an experi- 
enced driver, could have brought her 
car to a complete stop in a short 
space, with four wheel brakes. This 
fact, coupled with the absence of 
other vehicles, removed her from the 
class of dangerous drivers. 

“In the case of the youth who 
dodged in and out of downtown traf- 
fic at twenty miles an hour, he was 
jeopardizing not only his own life but 
the lives of others, as well. His fine 
and a day in jail will serve as a lesson 
to him.” 

QO 

HE disposal of these two cases 

undoubtedly provided men with 
another instance of the way women 
“can get away with it.” Assuredly, 
Judge Kovachy had no such thought 
in mind. The two cases were decided 
in accordance with a policy which he 
expressed at the end of his article: 
“The court in each case. must take 
into consideration a multitude of cir- 
cumstances. First, there is the age, 
record and reputation of the pris- 
oner; the braking equipment of his 
vehicle .. . The purpose of the court 
is to instill in the hearts of motorists 
the necessity of obeying the law.” 
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In its statistical study, Hanff-Metz- 
ger prepared the following table 
showing the number of violations by 
women and men: 


Why the women should have sinned 
against the traffic laws so heavily in 
Salt Lake City cannot be explained, 
nor why the percentages throughout 
the West should have been heavier 
than in the East. But at any rate, the 
record that the women made was ex- 
cellent. 


It will soon be better if the courses 
given by automobile associations and 
other civic organizations have the ex- 
pected effect. In Cleveland, a Safety 
Lecture Course for Women Automo- 
bile Drivers has recently been com- 
pleted and four hundred women were 
given “graduation certificates.” The 
course was the third in a series, which 
have been attended by well over a 
thousand women. The purpose was 
to instruct women in their legal and 
social responsibilities as drivers of 
automobiles, as well as in the mechan- 
ical operation of their cars. 


Such courses will do much to im- 
prove the status of the woman driver, 
generally. There is no doubt but that 
men still prefer to think of women as 
the helpless sex. They like to repeat 
the eternal question, “What else can 
you expect of a woman driver,” with 
the insinuation, of course, that con- 
siderably more can be expected of 
them. However, statistics prove that 
many men who complain of back seat 
driving would frequently do better to 
retire to the rear seat themselves and 
let their wives take the wheel. 








City V 
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Total % of 
iolations No.of Women Women 
231,409 5,289 22 
17,055 200 1 
7,220 509 7.0 
1,972 132 6.6 
13,972 565 4.0 
14,063 775 5.5 
285,691 7,470 Avg. % 
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How Safe Is Your Own 
Life and Property in the 
Holiday Season? 

TATISTICS concerning holiday 

accidents, the auto crash fatali- 
ties, the drownings, and the innumer- 
able injuries growing out of various 
hazards of the Summer, are coming 
in with their accustomed rapidity, 
and at the end of the season are cer- 
tain again to add up to a heart-sicken- 
ing total. 

Those of us who handle such items 
in daily routine, perhaps grow so 
used to these tragedies that they seem 
more like fiction than reality. At any 
rate accidents, after a while, fail to 
impress one as something which may 
easily be potential danger in one’s 
own life. We take out insurance and 
let the matter go at that. 

Yet, if each individual would 
among his own circles, be a constant 
booster for safety measures, it would 
not be long before the effect would be 
widespread. The classic story of a 
certain fire prevention committee 
which set two awnings ablaze with 
cigar butts carelessly thrown out of 
the window of a hotel where a meet- 
ing was being held, can be duplicated 
with similarity in other insurance 
fields. 

Executives and employees of in- 
surance companies have an especial 
responsibility to see to it that they do 
not themselves violate the laws of 
common sense which are the basis of 
the security of society. A look 
around ones own home or office may 
disclose hazards unsuspected, or a 
spirit of carelessness which may 
some day be translated into disaster. 
Particularly is this true in the vaca- 
tion time when a let-down of self- 
discipline is too often a part of the 
annual warm weather holiday pe- 
riod. 

A lack of consideration of conse- 
quences in attémpting to pass another 
car on a hill, or when rounding a 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Husband—Take my advice, officer, and beat it while the going is good! 
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Fire--Its Menace to Human Life 


From Fire Prevention Bulletin Issued by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


© attack any phase of our vast 

fire loss, it is first essential to 
have at hand detailed information of 
that loss. Such information should 
answer among others the questions: 
“What is our annual loss?”’, “What 
types of buildings are being burned ?”’ 
“Where is the greatest loss ?”, “What 
are the causes of fires?’, “Are they 
preventable ?”’, “How many lives are 
lost?” With the foregoing questions 
answered, it is possible to approach 
the problem in a scientific manner. 
Salient features stand in bold relief 
designating points at which effort 
must be concentrated. 

Data concerning property losses are be- 
ing tabulated each year with an ever in- 
creasing degree of accuracy and detail. It 
has therefore been possible to analyze the 
nation’s fire loss, to establish the relative 
hazards of various occupancies, of types of 
construction and processes, the manner, if 
any, in which financial depression may be 
reflected in fire losses and to determine the 
monetary attributable to 
causes. 


loss specific 

The actual fire casualty statistics of the 
nation, however, have never been deter- 
mined beyond the point of conjecture. We 
have never answered authoritatively the 
question, “How many persons are being 
killed and injured by fire each year?” 
Many causes have contributed to this de- 
ficiency among which are lack of central- 
ized interest, dearth of machinery for re- 
porting such facts and the frequent pres- 
ence of intermediary causes. 

Fire Casualty Statistics 

In an attempt to supply this information 
the Fire Casualty Statistics Committee of 
the National Fire Waste Council conducted 
a series of six surveys of three months 
each extending over a period of three 
years. It was not the purpose of these sur- 
veys to tabulate statistics for the entire 
nation nor even for certain states for the 
full period of a year. Rather it was the 
desire of the Committee to procure as accu- 
rate information as possible with the facili- 
ties at hand of deaths and injuries from 
fire in a predetermined group of states, the 
population and general characteristics of 
which were such as to constitute a material 
and representative sector of the entire na- 
tion. 

In each survey eight to fifteen states 
were represented with aggregate popula- 
tions of from 26,000,000 to 46,000,000. 
Three surveys were made during the 
months of April, May and June and three 
during November, December and January. 
The purpose of this division was to make 
possible a comparison between the casual- 
ties resulting in the three winter months 
and the three more moderate months im- 
mediately preceding summer. The sources 
of information, while not beyond question, 
were the most accurate obtainable. These 
consisted of newspaper clippings which 
were complete for the state being sur- 
veyed and which were checked carefully 
to prevent the possibility of duplication ; 
and personal reports from several fire 
chiefs and fire marshals. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the main deficiency was the 


fact that reported deaths and injuries may 
not have constituted the full number. Sta- 
tistics throughout the course of the six 
surveys were compiled for 22 states. 

A copy of the actual tables reducing the 
statistics to a form easily read at a glance 
may be had by addressing the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Insurance 
Dept., Washington, D. C. Ask for Fire 
Prevention Bulletin Number 40. 


Michigan Mutual Elects 
Officers 


N election of Directors and offi- 

cers, together with the annual 
executive report of President and 
General Manager P. W. A. Fitzsim- 
mons, and detailed reports of the ac- 
tivities of the various departments oc- 
curred June 26th, at the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan Mutual 
Liability Company of Detroit, held 
in the auditorium of the company’s 
industrial hospital at East Jefferson 
and Jos Campau Avenues. Two 
thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
one member votes were cast in person 
and by proxy. 


The following were elected as of- 
ficers of the company : 


I. W. A. Fitzsimmons, President 
and General Manager. 
Allen A. Templeton, First Vice- 


President and Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 





CLARENCE W. DICKERSON, Vice- 
president and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Michigan Mutual, who 
passed away July Ist. 





Fred Buck, Saginaw, Second Vice- 
President. 


Clarence Hatch, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Walter E. Otto, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Those elected to serve as directors 
for terms of one to three years were: 


1930 


E. R. Ailes, Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 

F. S. Bigler, The S. B. Hill Estate, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Fred Buck, Lufkin Rule Company, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 

W. H. Burnham, Adrian, Michigan. 

C. W. Dickerson, Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. Since de- 
creased. 

J. L. Dryden, Long Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 

Frederick T. Ducharme, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, H. Brewer & Co., 
Tecumseh, Michigan. 

Rudolph Flintermann, Michigan Steel 
Casting Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Clarence Hatch, Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

James Inglis, American Blower Corp., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

A. F. Jackson, Michigan Malleable Iron 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

E. A. Mavis, American Excelsior Corp., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

G. P. McCallum, Michigan Motorbus 
Association, Detroit, Michigan 

F. W. Moore, Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, St. Clair, Michigan. 

Frederick G. Morley, Great Lakes En- 
gineering Works, Detroit, Michigan. 

Niels C. Ortved, Detroit Motorbus Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 

Walter E. Otto, Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Felix Pagenstecher, Bryant Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

A. J. Peoples, The American Brass Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 

Earl W. Roberts, The Roberts Brass 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

A. A. Templeton, Michigan Industrial 
Bank, Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. H. N. Torrey, Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

S. Wells Utley, Detroit Steel Casting 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Wm. A. Vawter, II., Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons’ report divulged 
that very satisfactory increases dur- 
ing 1929 had brought resources, as of 
December 31st, up to a total of $4,- 
687,000.00, and a new high mark 
reached by the Guarantee Reserve 
Fund and Surplus of $1,920,000.00. 


The treasurer’s report shows that 
on an Insurance Department basis, 
the company has $1.61 of assets for 
every dollar of liability. 


At this meeting the board of direc- 
tors declared the usual annual 121%4% 
dividend to policyholders. 
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Safety Education and Accident 
Prevention Among Children 


AFETY education in the public 

schools and elsewhere is saving, 
the lives of more than 3,000 children 
each year, according to the findings of 
the third National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. Not 
only are children more easily adapt- 
ing themselves to modern traffic con- 
ditions than are other classes and 
groups of the population, but the in- 
crease in the number of traffic deaths 
is showing the smallest gain among 
them. 

Figures on fatalities in traffic acci- 
dents in recent years as far as they are 
available indicate that the reduction 
in child deaths is one of the few re- 
deeming features in the whole situa- 
tion. From 1922 to 1928 there was 
a steady increase in the total number 
of motor vehicle deaths, but during 
the same time an almost steady de- 
cline in the ratio of child fatalities. 

Safety education among children, 
especially in the schools and including 
the work of school boy patrols, is 
credited with the favorable showing. 
As the schools have given increased 
emphasis to safety education, the 
number of child catastrophies has 
gradually fallen. 


The Conference Committee on 
Traffic Accident Statistics.said : 

“The increase of child fatalities 
from motor vehicle accidents has 
been less than that of adult fatalities 
from the same cause. Between 1922 
and 1928 total motor vehicle accidents 
increased 82.2 per cent but fatalities 
among children under 15 years of age 
increased only 22.9 per cent, while 
fatalities among persons over 15 years 
of age increased 106.9 per cent.” 

The Committee gives figures which 
show that while child fatalities had 
a remarkably small increase in the 
seven year period, adult fatalities 
more than doubled. The figures are: 


Child Fatalities 


Year (Under 15 years) 
1922 4,023 
1923 4,285 
1924 4,578 
1925 4,766 
1926 4,869 
1927 5,110 
1928 4,943 


If the ratio of child fatalities to 
total automobile fatalities had _ re- 
mained the same during the other 
seven years as it was in 1922—that 
is, had they increased at the same rate 
in that time as did adult fatalities, 


the child mortality would have been 
greater by 9,748. The figures of the 
Committee are as follows: 





If Ratio to Total Were 


Same as in 1922 Reduction 

1922 4,023 
1923 5,070 785 
1924 5,405 827 
1925 6,205 1,234 
1926 6,726 1,653 
1927 7,526 2,170 
1928 8,316 3,079 

Total 43,271 9,748 


It is thus seen that there was a sav- 
ing in the lives of children in these 
years, culminating in a saving of 
more than 3,000 in 1928 alone. 

Safety campaigns conducted in va- 
rious cities and states with the design 
of reducing the injury rate among 
children are found to have very defi- 
nitely proved their value. In many 
cities the campaigns have included or- 
ganization of school safety patrols. 
There were 10,000 patrols in exist- 
ence in 800 cities, towns and villages 
in the last school year, composed of 
175,000 boys and guiding 2,500,000 
children across the streets. 

In Washington 159 patrols of this 
kind were in operation in the last 
school year, with 2,500 boys equipped 
with Sam Browne belts and badges 
to indicate their rank, and provided 
with rain capes and hats for wet 
weather, carrying on the work. 


Four times each day they guided 
the school children across the hazard- 
ous places on the streets. In 1926 
with a school registration of 60,000 
and an automobile registration of 
110,497, there were 15 children of 
school age killed in motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. In 1929 with a school regis- 
tration of 80,000, and an automobile 
registration of 151,450, there were 10 
children killed. No child has been 
killed or seriously injured in the last 
two school years in the vicinity of a 
school building in Washington dur- 


Ratio, Child to 
Total, Per Cent 


Adult Fatalities 
(15 years and over) 


9,653 29.4 
12,166 26.0 
12,968 26.1 
14,888 24.2 
16,145 23.2 
18,066 22.0 
19,968 19.8 


ing the hours when coming to or 
going from school, or during the noon 
recess. 

Safety records of Chicago show 
that the number of children of 15 
years of age or less who were killed 
by motor vehicles was reduced from 
188 in 1926, when the patrols were 
first established, to 166 in 1929. 
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Records of Detroit show that the 
number of children of 15 years or 
less who were killed by motor vehi- 
cles was reduced from 108 in 1926, 
when the school enrollment was 340,- 
111, to 88 in 1929, when the enroll- 
ment was 402,670. 

So much improvement in the child 
accident records in the pioneer com- 
munities that first introduced safety 
instruction into the schools, among 
them Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit 
and Chicago, has been shown that the 
system is being almost universally 
adopted. 

The Milwaukee plan of safety edu- 
cation is quite typical of the systems 
in operation. The child is first taught 
not to play in the street. Then comes 
the more formal instruction and prac- 
tical drill in how to cross the street, 
avoiding “jay walking,” looking both 
Ways, interpreting traffic light and 
signals and obeying traffic regulations. 
Blackboard diagrams are used to 
show children how to cross the street 
at intersections with and without light 
controls, and to look first to the left 
and then to the right. They are 
taught in particular to watch for au- 
tomobiles making right turns on 
green lights. 

When a child first starts to school 
in Milwaukee the principal advises 
the mother as to the safest route 
under existing traffic conditions be- 
tween the home and the school for the 
child to follow. 

In the higher grades they are in- 
structed in the perils of “hitching,” 
roller skating in the streets, running 
after bouncing balls, passing sudden- 
ly from behind street cars or automo- 
biles into the path of moving traffic, 
and of the dangers of railway cross- 
ings and of streets with curves and 
bends. They learn also the functions 
of traffic police, the elementary rules 
of traffic regulation and the different 
phases of accident prevention. 

The third National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety strongly 
expressed the belief that safety edu- 
cation carried on in systematic fash- 
ion in conjunction with the work of 
the schools will result in further de- 
creases in the volume of child inju- 
ries and deaths. 


Sa 


Call the Censor 
“Mother, can I keep a diary?” 
“Certainly, darling.” 
“But can I keep this perfectly dizzy one 
I found downstairs in your desk?” 


—London Opinion. 


Promoting the Postman 
“Why do you always address the letter- 
carrier as professor ?” 
“It's a sort of honorary title. I’m taking 
a course by mail.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Poole that Mutual Insurance 
of Public Property Is Not 
Banned In 34 States 


RADITION has evolved the saying that “When 

I War Is Declared Truth Is the First Casualty.” This 

adage had its practical application in the late world 
conflict, and is now being used as the chief weapon in the 
propaganda war of the stock companies against the 
mutuals. 

In an editorial of last month we called attention to the 
fulminations of one Mr. Wm. MacInnes of the New 
York Casualty Company, who without respect to facts, 
published the startling misinformation that mutual in- 
surance of public property, was under the ban of the 
courts in thirty-four states of the Union. 

Meantime, the National Underwriter reprinted the 
effusion, and doubtless the untruth is now being repro- 
duced in thousands of communities where agents, care- 
less of their statements, are using the article in anti- 
mutual agitation. 

The Journal previously devoted some space to a pre- 
liminary expose of the arguments of Mr. MacInnes and 
has in preparation a categorical answer to the legal points 
raised. But pending this we consider the occasion serious 
enough to present below excerpts from a letter written 
to the National Underwriter by the American Mutual 
Alliance. 


Tt: E quote from several cases to show that the article 
on Page 4 of your July 24th issue, entitled, 

‘Thirty-four States Ban Mutual Insurance for Public 

Property,’ is grossly inaccurate and unreliable. 

“Mr. MacInnes draws his conclusions from the deci- 
sion of the Court of Common Pleas of Erie County in 
the so-called Erie School case. This decision was over- 
ruled by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in a unani- 
mous opinion. (F. B. Downing et al v. School District 
of City of Erie, etc., 297 Pa. 474; 147 A. 239.) 

“Based upon the aforesaid lower court’s decision, Mr. 
MacInnes concludes that thirty-four states with constitu- 
tional provisions similar to Pennsylvania deny the right 
of public corporations to insure in mutual companies. If 
\Ir. MacInnes were a little less partisan, he might have 
been more careful, in which event he would have found 
that the Supreme Court of the State of New Jersey in 
the case of French v. the Mayor and Common Council in 
the City of Millville, 66 N. J. L. 392, upheld the right of 
the city to insure property in a mutual insurance com- 


pany although the constitution of New Jersey prohibited 
a municipality from loaning its money or credit to, or 
becoming directly or indirectly the owner of any stock 
or bonds of any association or corporation. In its deci- 
sion the Court said: 


‘The city charter . . . empowers the city to erect and 
maintain a city hall, school houses and such other public 
buildings as may be necessary in the city. As incidental 
to the power thus granted, the city acquired the right of 
contracting for indemnity against loss by the burning of 
such buildings, and it almost inevitably follows that this 
right could be exercised by insurance on the mutual plan. 

. The scheme of mutual insurance in such associations 
does not vest upon the members any Lability which 
municipal corporations may not, with reasonable safety, 
assume, for the limit of obligation is always fixed at the 
time the insurance is obtained, and is rarely enforced be- 
yond what would be charged for insurance on the non- 
mutual plan. 

"By giving its premium notes the city did not loan its 
credit to the company. Its premises were made for a con- 
sideration of value beneficial to itself, and like other assets 
of the company, they were purchased, not borrowed. Nor 
did the so-called membership of the insured render the 
city in any sense the owner of the stocks or bonds which 
belonged to the company, or the holder of stock in the 
company, within the fair import of the constitutional 
prohibition .. . 

‘We therefore conclude that the legislature intended to 
confer upon this municipality power to enter into such 
contracts as these (premium) notes express, and _ that 
there is no reason to thwart that intention.’ 

oon 
<«¢ T N Kentucky, another one of the states he lists as 
having a constitutional provision prohibiting the 
state from pledging the credit of its people ‘in connec- 
tion with Mutual Insurance,’ he would have found the 
Supreme Court decision of Dalzell v. Bourbon County 
Board of Education in which it was held that : 

‘It is necessarily implied that the power is bestowed upon 
the Board of Education to determine for itself against 
what casualties it will insure and the amount of risks, 
the specific buildings and the property that it will contract 
to be insured, the insurance corporation that it will con- 
tract with and the details of the contracts.’ 

“The court decided the following points: 

‘(1) The fact that a person holding a policy is made 
a member of a mutual insurance company does not pre- 
vent a school district or other public corporation from 
becoming a policyholder in such mutual company; 

‘(2) The fact that a policyholder in a mutual insurance 
company becomes subject to an assessment liability does 
not prevent a school district or other public corporation 
from becoming a policyholder; .... 

“Tn the State of Ohio he would have found a constitu- 
tional provision specifically authorizing public corpora- 
tions to insure in mutual companies. 

“In the State of California he would likewise have 
found a decision upholding the right of public corpora- 
tions to insure in domestic mutual insurance companies. e 

The National Underwriter was good enough to print 
a portion of the above, thus calling attention to the errors 
in the offending article. But while affording the mutuals 
this courtesy, the publication made only a brief general 
comment which in no way compensated for the blow 
which had been struck at the truth. 

a 
f I ‘HE entire incident serves to illustrate the tendency 
among certain stock companies to try to meet the 
steadily more formidable mutual competition by twist- 
ing facts out of all semblance to original reality. 

Such tactics would seem to be incompatible with the 

character of honorable men. Perhaps some of the 


sponsors of such propaganda have grown up in an at- 
mosphere of spurious ideas until it has become a tradi- 
tion that mutuals must automatically be ruled out of 
any insurance picture. 
But it is high time that these same honorable men 
should look the facts squarely in the face and decide 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Life-Lights Against A Business Background 


REMEMBER a sentence I 
] wrote a good many years ago 

that pleased me very much at 
the time—“The secret of a happy 
day is to rise early some morning 
and kill an optimist before break- 
fast.” Just what provoked the mood 
which found satisfaction in this sar- 
donic prescription has faded from 
my mind, but [I suspect that some 
Pollyanna had been = scattering 
smiles and sunshine to such an ex- 
tent that my usually sweet disposi- 
tion was soured. 

There are, of course, optimists 
and optimists, and I still think that 
some of them ought to be killed be- 
fore breakfast, or at any other hour 
which may prove more convenient. 
And yet the older I grow the more 
I am convinced that the weight of 
argument is on the side of sane op- 
timism, and that more is achieved 
in the world by the hopeful atti- 
tude toward life than by the gloomy 
outlook. One thing I have learned 
to hate—that is the cynicism which 
distrusts everybody and discounts 
every decency and virtue. Satire 
and even sarcasm have their place 
and value, but cynicism is a deadly 
state of mind. It pours a poison in- 
to life which paralyzes all capacity 
for worth while effort. 


ECENTLY I took a week-end 

trip across Lake Michigan. 
It is one of my favorite ways of 
temporary escape from the rush and 
noise and pressure of the big city. 
It was a night boat, and I delayed 
turning in because the starlit sky 
and the barely rippled surface of 
the lake made a picture of such 
soothing, smoothing beauty that I 
was reluctant to lose it by sleeping. 
I confess my own optimism had 
been at rather low ebb when I de- 
cided to make the trip. That was 
one of the reasons I was making it. 
I wanted to get out of hearing range 
of my business associates, and to 
find quiet in which I could think 
over some of the problems and 
worries which had been rather more 
numerous and more exigent than 
usual in the last few weeks. Busi- 
ness was not what it ought to be. 
I knew it. But I was tired of being 
told about it fifty times a day. The 
constant repetition of the sad re- 
frain had got on my nerves. It had 
set me thinking about a lot of 








Afloat with an Optimist 
By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


things, and a night or two ago I had 
picked up a magazine and read an 
article by one of those disillusioned 
philosophers who have become so 
vocal of late. He had proved—to 
his own satisfaction—that life is a 
futile, meaningless thing, and that 
anybody who took it seriously be- 
longed to what Mencken terms the 
“senus boob.” By the time I fin- 
ished his smartly clever lament I 
was in a “what’s-the-use” state of 
mind and spirit, than which there 
can be nothing worse. 

I sat looking over the rail at the 
luminous track of the moonlight on 
the water, and turned over and over 
in my mind some of the none-too- 
cheerful thoughts engendered by 
recent experience. A man, who had 
been slowly pacing the deck, pulled 
up a chair and sat near me. I re- 
sented the intrusion on my soli- 
tude. 


IQaea> 


OVELY, isn’t it?” he remarked, 
removing his cigar to flick a 
half inch of ash from the end. 

I grunted assent. I was in no 
humor to invite conversation. He 
puffed a few meditative rings, and 
spoke again. 

“You know,” he said, “I think 
this ts the best medicine for tired 
nerves that man can find. When I 
get tired out and in the sort of mood 
which makes me bad company for 
anybody, including myself, I take 
this lake trip. It never fails to do 
the trick.” 

He was hitting so close to my 
own feelings that I was betrayed 
into a sympathetic answer before | 
could halt my words. 

“Exactly,” I said. “That is just 
the way I feel, and just why I am 
here.” 

He gave me an interested glance, 
and resumed his discourse. 

“It’s strange,” he said, “but a trip 
like this reassures me about life. 
Here we are on this boat, sustained 
by the mighty waters of Lake 
Michigan beneath us, and making 
headway so quietly that we seem 
almost to be standing still. We 
cannot see the port, but up yonder, 
hidden from our vision by all this 
clutter of deck houses and rigging, 
there is a mind that knows its way 


through the darkness and over the 
trackless surface of the water, and 
you and I are sitting here trusting 
it. We know that tomorrow morn- 
ing we will dock at the port called 
for on our tickets. 


SAS 


F course we may encounter a 

storm,” he went on, answering 
a question that had arisen in my 
own mind, “but even so we are 
likely to weather it. A little dis- 
comfort, a little delay, and then the 
smooth water again in the harbor— 
anyway fair or foul, there is noth- 
ing for you and me to do but to be 
good passengers and trust the mind 
up above. Fear and worry won't 
help us at all. I think life is like 
that.” 

He relapsed into silence again. 
There was a neat coil of rope on the 
deck between us. In carefully laid 
convolutions it stood maybe a foot 
and a half high. Presently he 
stooped and began running his fin- 
gers around the rope, following it 
from contact with the deck to the 
top of the coil. 


“Did you ever notice that?” he 
asked, as his hand came to the top. 
“What?” I said wonderingly. 
There seemed something almost 
childish about his fingering of the 
rope. 
Soa 


“ HE way your fingers go when 

*you follow such a coil as this, 
or the convolutions of a spiral 
spring. You go round and round 
and seem to be going back with 
each turn, but always you are com- 
ing to a higher level, and at last you 
reach the top.” 

“Of course,” said I, puzzled to 
know what he was getting at by 
this simple demonstration. 

“And that,” he said, “is the way 
life moves, I think. Progress is a 
spiral, a coil, not a straight line. 
There are times when we think we 
are going back, retracing our foot- 
steps, but actually we are always 
getting higher, reaching a new 
level. Life never really goes back.” 

“T had never thought of that,” I 
answered. “Thank you. It is a 
good idea to sleep on,” 

The hour being long after mid- 
night sleep seemed to be a wise sug- 
gestion even for optimists. 
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Cutting Costs - Increasing 
Volume 


N a recent issue of Sales Manage- 
ment Mr. Bennett L. Moore, of 
the Liberty Mutual of Boston has an 
article dealing in a most readable 
way with the interesting subject of 
cutting sales costs and increasing 
volume. Excerpts follow. 
a2S>< yA > a 
667N these days of hard-won increases 
in sales volume and constantly rising 
sales costs, the reasons which led to an 
18.7 per cent decrease in the cost of selling 
and 101 per cent increase in sales volume 
in three years in our business may be of in- 
terest to executives who have solved their 
production problems but face steadily 
dwindling profits through rising costs in 
selling their output. 

“An analysis of eighty-one concerns 
made by Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Com- 
pany, Inc., nationally known industrial en- 
gineers, shows a steady decline in profits 
practically paralleling an almost identical 
increase in selling expense. Ernst & Ernst 
found that sales costs had risen 12% per 
cent with 587 companies in two years, 1926 
to 1928. 

“Sales consultants, industrial engineers 
and accountants invariably trace a decrease 
in profits to the terrific cost of selling a 
small percentage of total output. Most 
businesses sell 60 per cent to 75 per cent of 
their output at a profit, but incur prohibi- 
tive costs in selling the remainder of their 
production. 

“Manufacturing costs are so well stand- 
ardized that there need be only a fraction 
of difference between the production costs 
of any two concerns in the same industry. 
Companies of relatively the same size 
rarely enjoy any marked advantage over 
each other in buying materials. The labor 
market is standardized. 

“But sales budgets are skyrocketing and 
the success or failure of a business is be- 
coming more and more attributable to its 
sales management. The principal cost- 
making factors in selling are salaries and 
commissions, travel, supervision, employ- 
ment and training costs, turnover, moving 
expense, general overhead, including rent, 
light, heat, telephone and telegraph, clerical 
salaries, postage, supplies and advertising. 
To these fixed and definite items of sales 
cost must be added the intangible but defi- 
nite contributions arising out of price-cut- 
ting, territorial concessions, unsound com- 
pensation plans, improper location of of- 
fices'and warehousing and kindred items. 

“In the face of an almost universal ris- 
ing tide of sales expense we point with 
pride to a three-year record of declining 
sales costs, increased volume and steady 
profits. Net sales costs for all lines were 
18.7 per cent lower in 1929 than they were 
in 1923. The trend has been downward, 
especially during the last four years. We 
spent only $0.0496 to sell each dollar of 
premium in 1929 as compared with $0.493 
in 1928, $0.05 in 1927 and $0.0610 in 1926.” 


Mr. Moore then goes on to explain 
how this result has been accomplish- 
ed, calling attention to well worked 
out plans of assigning the right men 
to the right places, operating in the 
right territories, and budget control 
of all expenses. The details given are 
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very enlightening for such a brief 
article, and all insurance executives 
will be well repaid for the time spent 
in glancing over this portion of the 
June 7th issue of Sales Management. 


James S. Kemper a 
Director of American 


Peace Society 
AMES S. KEMPER, President 
of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, has been elec- 
ted a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, to represent insurance, of the 
American Peace Society. 

The Society founded in 1828 is the 
oldest national representative peace 
organization in the United States. It 
is non-partisan and non-sectarian and 
while having as its objective the 
building of the highway to peace, it 
strives to keep uppermost in the 
minds of the American people that 
until the peace machinery of the 
world has been developed and tested 
over a period of years, adequate de- 
fense measures must be maintained 
as will protect our interests and pre- 
vent invasion. 

The Board is composed of one rep- 
resentative from each state and from 
each important phase of American 
business, economic and professional 
life. John J. Esch of Wisconsin is 
president. 


Mutual Organizations 
Have Picnics 


HE Annual Outing of the Mu- 

tual Fire Insurance Association 
of New England was recently held at 
the Oyster Harbor’s Club, at Oster- 
ville, Cape Cod. 

The Annual Golf Tournament was 
held on a Friday afternoon, and the 
Annual Dinner at seven o'clock. On 
Saturday there was more golf and 
swimming, tennis and automobile 
rides. Many of the party stayed over 
until Sunday. 

This was probably the largest at- 
tended outing the Association has 
ever held, just an even hundred sit- 
ting down to the Annual Dinner. The 
location and arrangements proved 
most delightful, and the affair was a 
decided success in every particular. 

The committee in charge con- 
sisted of Mr. Harrison of the Wor- 
cester, Mr. Welch of the Fitchburg, 
and the Secretary of the Association, 
Mr. Danforth. 


<r 


HE Utica Mutual Club, social 
organization of the employees of 
the Utica Mutual Insurance Company 
and its associated companies, The Al- 





lied Fire Insurance Company, and 
the John L. Train Company, Inc., all 
of Utica, N. Y., held their 1930 out- 
ing at the Cedar Lake Country Club. 
The Home Offices of the companies 
closed at noon to allow over 150 of 
the staff to attend this event, the third 
annual picnic. Luncheon was served 
followed by a program of sports, in- 
cluding a baseball game between mar- 
ried and single members, in which 
the married men proved the victors ; 
an inter-department tug-of-war, in 
which the claim department defeated 
the accounting department team; a 
secret golf score competition for la- 
dies and gentlemen and various swim- 
ming events. A chicken dinner was 
served in the evening accompanied by 
entertainment furnished by various 
members of the staff. Dancing fol- 
lowed to close the day. 


Oo 


NE hundred and fourteen em- 

ployees and friends of the Mil- 
lers’ National Insurance Company 
enjoyed their tenth regular annual 
picnic, June 24th, at Round Lake, II- 
linois. These Millers’ National pic- 
nics are unusually successful affairs, 
looked forward to by its people long 
in advance, and talked about long 
afterward. 


How Safe 
(Continued from Page 13) 


curve can be quite as unfortunate to 
a driver whose daily task is adjusting 
damage suits as to one who is just 
too dumb to know any better. Be- 
cause a person is in the insurance 
business grants him no immunity 
from distressing results if he airily 
waves danger aside because he has 
grown familiar with it. 

Thus, if insurance people will 
think this admonition over and see to 
it that they and theirs keep out of the 
way of seasonal calamities, so much 
the better for the world. 

OS 
Museum Item 

“Why is Mabel so angry? The papers 

gave a full account of her wedding.” 


_ “Yes, but they put in that Miss Black- 
field was married to the well-known col- 


lector of antiques.” — Nebelspalter 
(Zurich). 
Won the Mug 


Recruit—“Well, what’s the matter? 
Didn’t I do all right in the parade?” 

Top Sergeant (sweetly )—‘“Sure you did 
all right! Didn’t you win it by half a 
yard ?”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Bargain Burglary 

The Gossip—“I hear you store was 
robbed last night. Lose much?” 

The Optimist—“Some. But it would 
have been worse if the yeggs had got in 
the night before. You see, yesterday I 


just finished marking down everything 20 
per cent.”—Detroit News. 
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~ Valuation To Measure Fire Losses 


Discussion of Cases Concerning Recovery Under the Terms of the 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy 


Valuation of Buildings. A 
D. logical classification of types 

of insured property would re- 
quire us to divide buildings no less 
than chattels into two groups, namely, 
those held for sale and those held for 
the use of the owner. In view of the 
fact that no reported cases have been 
found which have discussed the pe- 
culiar problem of valuing buildings 
held for sale in the hands of a real 
estate operator or speculator, it is un- 
necessary to make this sub-classifica- 
tion. Another possible subdivision 
would be into buildings for commer- 
cial purposes and buildings for resi- 
dence purposes, but the paucity of 
cases on residential property has made 
this division also of no point. 

Since the cases generally go on the 
assumption that the building is held 
for use rather than for sale, the prob- 
lems of valuation involved in these 
cases would seem to be the same in 
principle as those that we met with 
in the preceding section, which con- 
sidered personal property in the hands 
of a user. The mere fact that build- 
ings fall into the legal class of real 
property, whereas most other insur- 
able articles fall into the class of per- 
sonal property, seems to have no bear- 
ing on the problem of valuation for 
insurance purposes, and the courts 
themselves have not made any such 
artificial distinction.®® It is conceiv- 

“A possible exception may be noted in 
jurisdictions which have “valued policy” 
laws as to real property. Here it has been 
held that a building purchased for removal 
purposes, where the purchaser had no right 
to use the building in connection with the 
land on which it then stood, was to be re- 
garded as personalty and not as realty 
within the purview of the statute. Amer- 
ican Cent. Ins. Co. v. Wise, 295 S. W. 1109, 
69 Ins. L. J. 865 (Tex. Civ. App. 1927). 
The effect of this decision was to place on 
the insured the burden of showing the 
value of the building. An opposite decision 
would entitle the insured to the face value 
of the policy. 

“By replacement cost is meant what it 
would cost to replace a new building as of 
the date of the fire. The market value of 
new lumber at that date is therefore ad- 
missible as evidence of the building costs. 
Cummins v. German Ins. Co., 192 Pa. 359, 
43 Atl. 1016 (1899). The cost of rebuilding 
at the date of the trial was held to be ir- 
relevant in Caraher v. Royal Ins. Co., 63 
Hun 82, 17 N. Y. Supp. 858 (4th Dept. 
1892). Where, however, it was further 
shown that the prices of building materials 
had not seriously fluctuated since the date 
able, however, that courts, under the 
influence of tax appraisal methods, 
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PART III 


This is one of a series of articles pre- 
pared by the writers and their associates on 
the judicial valuation of property for dif- 
ferent purposes. The completed study will 
be published in monograph form, under the 
auspices of the Columbia University Coun- 


may have developed standardized 
rules for valuing buildings which 
they would not apply in the valuation 
of chattels, and this possibility must 
be carefully canvassed because of a 
prevalent assumption that for fire in- 
surance purposes the measure of re- 
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covery is the so-called “physical 
value” of the building (that is, its 
replacement cost minus physical de- 
preciation) rather than its “value” or 
“market value.” In fact, this as- 
sumption raises the most hotly dis- 
puted question in the whole field of 
valuation for insurance purposes. 
Should a building whose rental value 
or sale value has fallen to a point 
far less than replacement cost be 
nevertheless valued at its replacement 
cost or should it be valued at some 
lower figure which represents its cur- 
rent worth to its owner? 

On one phase of the question the 
courts have always been clear. They 
have invariably insisted that an old 
building may not be valued at its re- 


BLEIBT 


A Fire Has Been Known to Destroy so Much of a Commodity That the Market Rose Even 
While the Flames Were at Work. 
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placement cost new" except after the 
deduction of an allowance for physi- 
cal depreciation.*' This doctrine is so 
well recognized that the parties desir- 
ing a high valuation no longer take 
the trouble to challenge it before a 
court. The real bone of contention, 
however, takes the form of the furth- 
er question whether losses in value 
other than those caused by mere wear 
and tear can be taken into considera- 
tion. In a contest as to the measure 
of recovery for the loss of obsolete 
buildings it has been the repeated con- 
tention of the insured that the so- 
called physical value of the building 
is the measure of recovery, whereas 
it has been the insistence of the in- 
surer that cash value with reference 
to all factors bearing on the current 
economic value of the property shall 
be taken into account. Oddly enough, 
the same issue has on occasion arisen 
with the party litigants reversed, the 
insurance company contending for 
the higher “physical” value and the 
insured contending for the lower 
“real” value. This apparent anomaly 
has arisen by virtue of the co-insur- 
ance clause, which makes it to the 
interest of the insurance company to 
minimize the amount of damage done 
to a building, but to maximize the 
value placed on the entire building.” 

Although some judicial utterances 
seem to support the view that replace- 
ment cost minus mere physical depre- 
ciation is to be taken as the measure 
of cash value in the loss of a building, 
they seem to be nothing more than 
dicta and are controverted by an in- 
creasing number of decisions to the 
opposite effect. Before discussing the 
cases it is important to point out a 
serious misconception which is largely 
responsible for the opinion that noth- 
ing but physical depreciation must be 
deducted from replacement cost new. 
This misconception arises from the 
fact that the courts have repeatedly 
declined to accept the “market value” 





of the fire, cost at the time of the trial 
was admitted. Cummins v. Insurance 
Company, supra. In one case it has been 
held that the mere fact that material costs 
were unusually high at the time of the fire 
was not a reason for declining to accept 
them in estimating the value of the build- 
ing. Providence Wash. Insurance Co. v. 
Gulinson, 215 Pac. 154 (Colo. 1923). It 
may be surmised that a court might reject 
or modify building costs that it deemed to 
be highly abnormal due to temporary 
speculative conditions of the market. 





“Although courts invariably instruct a 
jury to take into consideration the depre- 
ciated condition of a building or other 
property in determining its value for fire 
insurance purposes, they have been notably 
silent as to the way in which the amount 
of depreciation shall be ascertained and 
measured. Sometimes the jury is told 
simply to take in consideration the condi- 
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of a building (by which they have 
meant the market value of the entire 
property minus the market value of 
the vacant land) as the proper meas- 
ure of recovery.** This position is 
quite consistent with the principle of 
indemnity, for it is clear that in a 
large majority of cases the market 
value of a used property, in the sense 
of the price for which the owner could 
have sold it, does not represent the 
full value of that property to its 
owner. Buildings, like chattels, are 
normally peculiarly adapted to the 
uses of their existing owners or oc- 
cupiers. Consequently they can be 
sold only at a price which takes into 
account the lack of adaptation of the 
property to any other user. The 
courts in refusing to accept liquida- 
tion price as a proper measure of re- 
covery are acting, therefore, in accord 
with the principle of indemnity. 
Some commentators, however, and 
even some judicial opinions have read 
too much into this refusal to accept 
market value as the test and have 
jumped to the quite unjustifiable in- 
ference that because market value is 
rejected, therefore a so-called physi- 
cal value of the property must be ac- 
cepted. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is no such dilemma in the 
situation, for it is quite possible that a 
court may reject selling price as the 
criterion of value while yet insisting 
that all available evidence, including 
facts as to obsolescence, must be 
taken into account in order to reach 
the probable value of the building to 
its existing owner. As will be noted 
presently, precisely this third alterna- 
tive has been accepted by the New 
York Court of Appeals in a recent 
decision. 

Coming now to the cases, we may 
note first a case that,has frequently 
been cited as holding that the meas- 
ure of cash value under a standard 
policy is replacement cost minus 


physical depreciation without refer- 








tion of the property at the time of the de- 
struction. Brinley v. National Ins. Co., 11 
Metc. 195 (Mass. 1846). Sometimes it is 
instructed to compare the property de- 
stroyed with similar property new. Aetna 
Ins. Co. v. Johnson, 74 Ky. 587 (1875). 
Sometimes it is told to consider the age, 
extent of use and condition of the property 
at the time of the fire. Boise Assn. of 
Credit Men v. Ins. Co., supra note 29. One 
notes a complete absence in the insurance 
cases of any such theoretical discussion of 
the nature and measurement of deprecia- 
tion as one finds in the valuation of 
property for rate-making purposes. In the 
former type of cases, for example, we have 
not found a single mention of the possible 
use of the straight-line as distinct from 
the sinking fund basis of calculating de- 
preciation. 

"The co-insurance clause becomes im- 
portant in the case of partial destruction 
to a building. Assume a case where both 





ence to obsolescence: Smith v. Alle- 
mannia Fire Insurance Company." 
It arose under a policy containing a 
90% co-insurance clause and it was, 
therefore, to the interest of the in- 
sured, who was plaintiff, to estimate 
the damage suffered by a partial de- 
struction of his building at a high 
amount but to estimate the total value 
of the building at alow amount. The 
total amount of his insurance was for 
$86,000 and he claimed a loss of about 
$87,000 on a building the total value 
of which he set at $90,000. The de- 
fendant insurance company insisted, 
on the one hand, that the estimate of 
loss was excessive and, on the other 
hand, that the valuation of the build- 
ing was insufficient. Its claim was 
that the building was worth about 
$150,000. In the lower court the 
plaintiff recovered about $79,000 and 
the defendant appealed. As the up- 
per court pointed out, it was impera- 
tive for the plaintiff to establish that 
$86,000, the amount of his insurance, 
was at least 90% of the value of the 
building, since a failure to do so 
would result in the insured’s being 
obliged to share a proportionate part 
of the loss. The main question, there- 
fore, turned on the valuation of the 
entire building, the insured contend- 
ing in the appellate court that ‘‘actual 
cash value” meant fair market value 
while the insurer contended that it 
meant reproduction cost less depre- 
ciation for age. In reversing the de- 
cision and remanding it to a lower 
court for retrial the upper court stated 
its conviction that the value of the 
entire building was much greater than 
the amount set by the plaintiff. It 
supported this conviction by a state- 
ment, based on the authority of Coo- 
ley on /nsurance, to the effect that 
“appellee under his policy is entitled to 
be indemnified since actual cash value 
means reproduction value less deprecia- 
tion for age and not market value.” 
The opinion in this case might be 
construed as implying that reproduc- 








parties concede that there has been a dam- 
age of $100,000 to the building. The policy 
is for $100,000, and provides that the in- 
sured is a co-insurer to the extent of the 
uninsured value of the building. If the 
insurance company can show the value of 
the building before the fire was $200,000 
its liability will be for only one-half of the 
damage sustained. 3ut if the insured 
shows the building was worth only $100,- 
000 he will recover the full amount of the 
loss. 

“Aetna Ins. Co. v. Johnson, supra note 
61; Stenzel v. Pa. Fire Ins. Co., 110 La. 
1019, 35 So. 271 (1903); Citizens Bank v. 
Fitchburg Ins. Co., 86 Vt. 267, 84 Atl. 970 
(1912); Smith v. Allemania Ins. Co., 219 
Ill. App. 506 (1920); Boise Assn. of 
Credit Men vy. Ins. Co. supra note 29; 
State Ins. Co. v. Taylor, 14 Colo. 499, 24 
Pac. 333 (1890); Merchants Ins. Co. v. 
Frick, supra note 24. 

“Tbid. 















tion cost modified only by physical 
depreciation is the proper measure of 
recovery, even when the resulting fig- 
ure greatly exceeds the current com- 
mercial value of the property. The 
case, however, is by no means clear 
since the court did not explain just 
what it included under the heading 
“depreciation for age,” a phrase that 
might well have included a deduction 
for obsolescence and inadequacy. It 
is still more confused by the appar- 
ent neglect of the fact stressed in the 
previous paragraph that the antithesis, 
quoted from Cooley, between market 
value on the one hand and replace- 
ment cost minus depreciation on the 
other hand does not suggest all the 
alternatives in the case. 


> 


HIE questicn as to how far re- 
placement cost should be modi- 

fied in view of other evidence of value 
was raised again in another case in- 
volving co-insurance: Citizens’ Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company v. Fitch- 
burg Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. * In this case, also, the in- 
surer, who wanted to establish a high 
valuation for the building, insisted 
that the proper measure of the value 
— uit _~ 
*“The rents received from tenants of a 
building are earned in part by the land on 
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was replacement cost minus deprecia- 
tion however caused. The insured, 
who contended that “cash value” was 
the measure, introduced in the trial 
court without exception the gross and 
net income earned through the rental 
of his building during the past three 
years. In support of this he intro- 
duced over defendant’s objection 
evidence of the upkeep cost and taxes 
during the three-year period, and he 
also presented evidence of experts as 
to what would constitute a fair rental 
on his property and as to their opin- 
ion of a fair cash value. The trial 
court refused to instruct the jury that 
reproduction cost new minus depre- 
ciation however caused was the test. 
In the argument before the appellate 
court the plaintiff, while conceding 
that reproduction cost was relevant 
evidence, denied that it could be ac- 
cepted as an exclusive test of cash 
value. The case was reversed on 
other grounds, but the appellate court 
said that the plaintiff had correctly 
contended that cash value was the 
proper basis and that any relevant 
evidence on this point was admissible. 
Reproduction cost minus deprecia- 
tion, said the court, was not in itself 
the measure of value but was only the 





upper limit as fixed by the limiting 
clause in the policy. 
tual cash value the earnings in the 
form of rentals were admissible as 


In proof of aé- 


rentals could not in themselves meas- 
ure the value of the building in view 
of the fact that they represented in 
part a rental of the land, which was 
of course not insured.” 


The relevance of rent value as evi- 
dence of the fair cash value of a build- 
ing was also at issue in Merchants 
Insurance Company v. Frick. © 
this case the insured had erected a 
house at a cost of about $7,000. 
land upon which the building stood 
was leased to the owner of the build- 
ing at a rental of $480 a year. Taxes, 
insurance and upkeep brought the to- 
tal expenses of maintenance to rough- 
ly $1,000 a year, whereas the annual 
rentals realized by the owner had 
amounted to only $720. 
facts it would seem that the building 
had no commercial value whatever 
unless it might be inferred that a ma- 
terial increase in earnings could be 
expected in the future. 
court in its instruction to the jury 
stated that actual cash value was the 








value of a building on the basis of its in- 
come would give it an increased value be- 


Exactly What Is Fire Damage and What Is Water Damage Is Frequently Difficult to Determine. 


which it stands, and a determination of the cause of a proprietary interest not insur- 
able and not affected by the loss.” 86 Vt. 
267, 274 (1912). 

"Supra note 24. 
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proper test but that this did not mean 
current market value. The evidence 
of the “actual cash value” as admitted 
and stressed by the lower court and 
as apparently ‘accepted by the jury 
was original cost minus phy sical de- 
preciation. On appeal by the insured 
the upper court reversed the award 
on the ground that the reasonable re- 
placement cost rather than the origi- 
nal cost was the proper test. It said: 

“We take it that the sound and only 
practical ordinary rule is to ascertain how 
much money will be required to restore the 


property burned. . . . Cash market value 
cannot be the test.” 


Although this holding would seem 
to imply the acceptance of replace- 
ment cost despite the fact that the 
actual value of the building to the 
owner was clearly very much lower, 
the force of the opinion is modified 
by the further comment of the court 
that the rental value of the property 
might have been shown by defendant 
on cross examination. The case is 
by no means a clear one, although 
from the meager facts as stated it 
would seem that the court here leaned 
toward the acceptance of physical re- 
placement cost as the normal test. 


ASA 
N State Insurance Company v. 
Taylor,’ the court held that a 

number of different types of evidence 

were admissible. This evidence in- 
cluded the “value of the building on 
the market’? (by which was appar- 
ently meant the difference between 
the selling price of the whole prop- 
erty and the selling price of the land 
alone), although the court stated that 
this value was not alone a safe cri- 
terion. The measure of loss was held 
to be the “actual value” taking into 
consideration cost of replacing, age, 
condition, etc. This opinion is too 
indefinite to prove much, but it indi- 
cates the unwillingness of a court to 
accept any one fixed standard such as 
replacement cost minus physical de- 
preciation to the exclusion of other 
possible tests of a fair compensation. 

The most recent case involving the 
problem of depreciation other than 
mere physical depreciation, and also 
perhaps the most important case by 
virtue of the high prestige of the 
court, as well as by the thorough- 
going nature of the opinion, is Mc- 

Anarney v. Newark Fire Insurance 

Company." This case involved the 

measure of damz ages under tne vod 


ta 


“Supra: note 63. 

“Supra note 4. The signal importance 
of this case is recognized by fire insurance 
company adjusters, who acclaim the hold- 
ing as one for which they have long been 
praying. A close study of the preceding 
decisions, however, shows that the holding 
is not really revolutionary, but that it is 
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ent form of the New York standard 
policy, which makes “actual cash 
value (ascertained with proper deduc- 
tions for depreciation)” the measure 
of loss. The plaintiff had been a di- 
rector of the Eagle Brewing Company 
which at one time owned the prop- 
erty. After March, 1918, due to the 
passage of the National Prohibition 
Act, the buildings had fallen into dis- 
use. In 1919 the plaintiff purchased 
the property from the company for 
$8,000. In January, 1920, the poli- 
cies insuring the buildings for $42,- 
750 were taken out. The fire occur- 
red in April, 1920. Trial was before 
a jury, to which the court submitted 
the written question: “What was the 
intrinsic or depreciated structural 
value of the buildings burned?” A 
verdict was rendered based on a value 
of $55,000 and the defendant appealed 
to the Court of Appeals. Complaint 
was made that the trial court had 
committed error in rulings on evi- 
dence and in its charge to the jury. 
The trial court had refused to admit 
defendant’s offer to prove that the 
plaintiff, when a director of the Brew- 
ing Company, had sought in vain to 
find a purchaser for the property ; 
that the Brewing Company had di- 
rected the plaintiff to erect a sign on 
the premises advertising the property 
for sale for $12,000; that the plain- 
tiff stated in an affidavit to the local 
board of assessors that the property 
had no value save for the production 
of malt and that the owners would 
sell for $15,000 but that the highest 
offer was $6,000. In charging the 
jury, the trial court had said: 

“Your answer shall not be the market 
value—shall not be the sum that the 
buildings would sell for, but what it 
would cost to build them—what it would 
cost to build them less depreciation 
proved in the case.” / 

This charge further stated that the 
fact that the malt could no longer be 
made and that, therefore, the building 
could no longer be used for any use- 
ful purpose was entirely immaterial 
since value for the purpose of recov- 
ery was to be measured solely by cost 
of replacement less deductions for 
physical depreciation. 

Before the Court of Appeals the 
insurance company contended that 
the market value of the building was 
the correct test, while the insured in- 
sisted that the lower court was right 





in setting replacement cost minus 
physical depreciation as the proper 
test. In reversing the finding of the 
lower court Judge Kellogg, speaking 
for a unanimous court, denied that 
either of the two contentions as to the 
measure of cash value was correct. 
As to the plea that market value is the 
criterion he pointed out that under 
the terms of the policy the insurance 
was limited to 


‘‘actual cash value (ascertained with 
proper deductions for depreciation) of 
the property at the time of the loss or 
damage.’ Value ascertained by market 
price is necessarily expressive of a suit- 
able deduction for depreciation. If ‘ac- 
tual cash value’ were synonymous with 
‘market value,’ the words in parentheses, 
to have force, would require deprecia- 
tion to be twice subtracted. No such 
anomalous result could have been in- 
tended. In order that the parenthetical 
words should have force, therefore, ‘ac- 
tual cash value’ must be interpreted as 
having a broader significance than ‘mar- 
ket value.’ ” 


In denying that market value is the 
proper test the court was simply fol- 
lowing the earlier precedents which 
held quite properly that the price for 
which a building can be sold is no 
fair test of its value to the owner.”° 
But the notable part of this decision 
is that the court went on to recognize 
that the other stated alternative, 
namely, reproduction cost minus 
physical depreciation, would err on 
the side of overcompensation just as 
the market value rule would err on 
the side of undercompensation. Its 
opinion on this point deserves to be 
quoted at some length. 


“We do not agree .. . that, under the 
standard clause, the sole measure of 
damage was cost of reproduction less 
physical depreciation.... Where in- 
sured buildings have been destroyed the 
trier of fact may, and should, call to its 
aid, in order to effectuate complete in- 
demnity, every fact and circumstance 
which would logically tend to the forma- 
tion of a correct estimate of the loss. It 
may consider original cost and cost of 
reproduction; the opinions upon value 
given by qualified witnesses; the dec- 
larations against interest which may 
have been made by the assured; the 
gainful uses to which the buildings 
might have been put; as well as any 
other fact reasonably tending to throw 
light upon the subject.” 


“In the case at bar the trier of fact, in 
considering cost of reproduction, was re- 
quired by the policy to make proper ‘de- 
ductions for depreciation’, The word 
(depreciation) means, by derivation and 








eit the culminating expression of a 
growing judicial tendency, not merely in 
fire insurance cases but in all valuation 
cases, to depart from so-called “physical 
values” in favor of economic values. Nor 
is the result of the decision at all times 
favorable to the insurer, for in adjusting 
partial losses under policies containing co- 


insurance clauses, as we have seen, it is to 
the insured’s benefit to have a low value 
placed upon the building. 

It may be added that the present writers 
do not subscribe to Judge Kellogg’s pe- 
culiar defense of this holding, as noted in 
the preceding paragraph, a defense based 
on a questionable technical construction of 
the ambiguous English of the statute. 














‘common usage ‘a fall in value, reduction 
of worth’ (N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Ander- 
son, 263 Fed. Rep. 527 at 529). It in- 
cludes obsolescence (Nashville, C. & St. 
L. Ry. Co. v. U. S., 269 Fed. Rep. 351 
at 355; San Francisco & P. S. S. Co. v. 
Scott, 253 Fed. Rep. 854 at 855). An ob- 
solete thing is a thing no longer in use. 
In determining the extent to which these 
buildings had suffered from depreciation 
the trier of fact should have been per- 
mitted to consider that, owing to the 
passage of the National Prohibition Act, 
they were no longer useful for the pur- 
poses to serve which they were erected. 
It should have been permitted to con- 
sider their adaptability or inadaptability 
to other commercial purposes.” 

It will be noted the McAnarney case 
involved a building used for com- 
mercial purposes rather than a pri- 
vate residence. Whether the stand- 
ard of replacement cost with allow- 
ances for mere physical depreciation 
would be more closely adhered to in 
the case of a private residence than 
in the case of a commercial building 
is a question on which it is possible 
only to speculate. In one or two 
opinions, including that of the Mc- 
Anarney case, it has been suggested 
that the valuation of a residence pre- 
sents problems different from those 
that are raised in the case of a com- 
mercial building,“* but just what 
these differences are has not been 
stated. Perhaps the most significant 
difference may lie in the practical dif- 
ficulty of securing adequate evidence 
of the value of a residence to its 
owner other than by the measure of 
replacement cost minus physical de- 
preciation. Of course even with a 
residence the factors of obsolescence 
and of lack of adaptation of a build- 
ing to its environment may well be 
important, but the measurement of 
these factors would be especially dif- 
ficult where the residence was in the 
possession of its owner and where no 
figures as to actual rentals could be 
introduced as evidence of current 
values. 

LTHOUGH the cases that have 
been discussed so far, and nota- 
bly the McAnarney decision, seem to 
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point to the conclusion that any rele- 
vant evidence on the current value of 
the property to its owner may be in- 
troduced by way of proving that the 
cash value of the property is less than 
its reproduction cost, ** there is one 
peculiar situation in which the courts 
up to the present time have taken a 
different position. This situation has 
arisen where the owner of real es- 
tate sells the land to another party but 
retains the right to remove the build- 
ing if he so desires. Two cases of 
this nature involving the same piece 
of property but referring to different 
insurance policies arose at the same 
time in a federal district court and in 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court.” 
In this instance the City of Boston 
had purchased ground from the 
plaintiff under an agreement that the 
owner might remove the buildings 
prior to a certain date and that other- 
wise the buildings would be forfeited 
to the city. After entering into this 
contract of sale but before turning 
over the property to the city, the 
plaintiff renewed his insurance policy 
on the building but without disclosing 
to the insurance company the con- 
tract which he had entered into with 
the city. Shortly afterwards the 
buildings were burned and the insur- 
ance company refused to make any 
payment, alleging first that the insur- 
ance was void as a result of the fail- 
ure of disclosure and second, that 
even if the insurance were not void 
recovery should be limited to the value 
of the buildings for removal pur- 
poses which would, of course, be far 
less than their normal value. Both 
in the federal and in the state courts 
the plaintiff was upheld in his con- 
tention that the policy was not void 
through his failure to disclose and 
also in his contention that the meas- 
ure of recovery should not be limited 
to the removal value of the buildings. 
The federal court commented as fol- 
lows on the valuation problem : 


“Again, defendants claimed that the 
rule of damages to be adopted should be 
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the value of the buildings for the purpose 
of removal rather than their actual value. 
The true measure of damages is the real 
value of the property and not its relative 
value to the insured.”™ 


A more lengthy discussion of this 
point was given by the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court. ‘Actual intrinsic 
value,” it said, was the proper meas- 
ure of recovery rather than the worth 
of the property to its owner under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case.” 
The court admitted that this rule 
would here result in giving to the in- 
sured a profit as a result of the fire 
but added: 

“It often happens that the insured may 
gain an advantage by a fire, by reason of 
some collateral contracts or relations with 
other parties, e.g., a mortgagee may insure 
his interest in a building and recover the 
amount of his debt even if his security 
seems insufficient.” 

Oddly enough, the court then pro- 
ceeded to reiterate the oft-repeated 
principle that an insurance contract is 
simply a contract of indemnity, as- 
serting that the true test of indemnity 
is not “what the actual loss to the 
plaintiff is, or, in other words, to what 
extent he has suffered by the fire.” 
The court apparently here identified 
“indemnity” with an amount suffi- 
cient to permit physical restoration. 


Whether or not a decision similar 
to that in the cases just noted would 
be upheld today is an.open question, 
for there has been a distinct judicial 
tendency in recent years to guard 
more and more closely against over- 
indemnity on the ground that such a 
safeguard is necessary to protect 
against the moral hazard. Certainly 
it would be difficult to find a clearer 
case than the City of Boston Pur- 
chase éase in which the insured would 
be under temptation to burn his own 
property in order to recover on an 
insurance policy. It will be recalled 
in this connection that the insured 
took out a new policy after he had 
already negotiated for the sale of 


(Continued on Page 24) 








"247 N. Y. 176, 183 et seq. 


* “The considerations affecting the value 
of a family residence and of an apartment 
house or office building are not entirely the 
same.” Citizens Bank v. Fitchburg, supra 
note 63. 

“The law of damages distinguishes be- 
tween marketable chattels possessed for 
purposes of sale and chattels possessed 
for the comfort and well being of their 
owner. In the instance of the former it 
judges their value by the market price. In 
the instance of the latter it measures their 
loss, not by their value in a second-hand 
market, but by value of their use to the 
owner who suffers from their deprivation. 
The latter measure is employed in the case 
of household furniture, family records, 





wearing apparel, personal effects and fam- 
ily portraits (citing cases). Doubtless the 
law should similarly discriminate between 
buildings used and usable for commercial 
purposes and buildings used and usable for 
residence purposes (citing the above ex- 
cerpt from Citizens Bank v. Fitchburg Ins. 
Co.). I might well be held that hand- 
somely carved woodwork or other orna- 
mental features, when found in a private 
home, have insurable value, whereas, when 
found in a factory, since they are not use- 
ful for factory purposes, they have no such 
value.” McAnarney v. Newark Fire Ins. 
Co., Supra note 4, at 185. 

*A question may be raised whether or 
not the difference in phraseology between 
the Massachusetts form of policy and the 
New York forms (the former specifying 





simply “cash value,” and the latter, as 
noted in the McAnarney opinion, provid- 
ing specifically for a deduction for depre- 
ciation) may lead to any distinction be- 
tween the principles of valuation accepted 
by the courts. No indication of any such 
distinction can be found in the opinions. 

“Washington Mills Emery Manufactur- 
ing Co. v. Comm. Fire Ins. Co., 13 Fed. 
646 (C. C. D. Mass. 1882); Washington 
Mills Emery Manufacturing Co. v. Wey- 
mouth & Braintil Ins. Co., 135 Mass. 503 
(1883) ; semble, German Ins. Co. v. Dun- 
can, 140 Ky. 27, 130 S. W. 804 (1910). 

*13 Fed. 646, 650. 

*In support of this position the court 
quoted from the commentaries of Chan- 
cellor Kent, 3 Kent Com. 376. 

7135 Mass. 503, 506. 
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the property to the City of Boston, 
and at the time, therefore, when it was 
clear that the buildings could be of 
no value to him in excess of their 
small removal value. It is submitted, 
therefore, that the holding was an 
extremely unfortunate one and that 
it should be reversed whenever a 
similar situation arises. 
(To Be Continued) 


Editorial 


(Continued from Page 16) 


whether stock insurance solicitation 
against the mutuals is to continue to 
be based on a foundation of crass mis- 
representation. Mutual insurance is 
becoming too widely and favorably 
known for its opposition to remain 
honestly ignorant of the mutuals’ su- 
perior quality of protection and serv- 
ice. If we are to have truth in adver- 
tising, and honor in business, is it not 
meet that officials of stock insurance 
companies who depart from this code, 
should be called upon to explain their 
dereliction to the public ? 


Convenient Calliope 
In London, recently, a baby gave the 
alarm for fire and roused the occupants. 
A campaign is to be launched urging every 
householder to install one of these useful 
little gadgets—London Opinion. 


Life’s Darkest Moment 
“Gracious,” said the doctor, “how did 
you get these awful bruises on your shins. 
Are you a hockey player?” 
“Oh, no; I just led back my wife’s weak 
suit."—Detroit News. 


What Mother Misses 

Passer-by—“What would your mother 
say, little boy, if she could hear you swear 
like that?” 

3oy—"“She’d be tickled to death if she 
sould hear it.” 

Passer-by—“How can you lie like that?” 

s,oyv—"“That’s no lie. She’s stone deaf.’ 

—Chicago Tribune. 


Nature Hint 
Another good place for a zipper would 
be on string beans.—Life. 


Reaping the Reward 
“T didn’t marry beauty, my boy; I didn’t 
marry wealth or position; I married for 
sympathy.” 
“Well, you have mine.”’—Tit-Bits. 


Tapping a Vacuum 
Earnest New Student—“‘Excuse me — 
could you tell me the way to the lecture- 
hall?” 
Old Hand—“ ’Fraid I can’t; I’m a stu- 
dent myself!”’-—Passing Show (London). 


Hint for Travelers 
To close a trunk when overpacked. 
1. Lose key down the well. 
2. Trunk lid will automatically slam and 
remain permanently locked. 
—Dublin Opinion. 
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BITS OF WIT 


T is a common pleasantry to refer slightingly to some item 
or other that has been inconspicuously placed “near the 
jokes” in a magazine. As a matter of fact, there is no better 
way to give an article a preferred position than by putting it next to a joke 
or two. Everybody reads these little jots of humor. Some do it furtively as if 
they were ashamed, but they read them just the same. Women are so fond of 
jokes that they often marry them, and thereby eventually step into the same 


classification. 


Jokes are the most long-suffering, patient, most democratic things in the 
world. They are shoved aside, left in or out, used as fillers, and fitted into any 


odd nook. But they always “brighten the corner where they are.” 


They are 


the little leaven which lightens the whole lump. 


This month we are printing a wholesale batch of them. Take them on 
your vacation with you. Spring them on your unsuspecting family or guests. 
Many a dullard has achieved fame as a wit by memorizing a few jokes daily. 
So to begin with, did you ever hear this one—— 


Zoological What - Is - It? 
Teacher—“Johnny, to what class of the 
animal kingdom do I belong?” 
Johnny—“I don’t know, teacher. Pa 
says you're an old hen and ma says you're 
an old cat.”—Pathfinder. 


Well Creased 


Editor—“Well, what happened to Mc- 
Tavish?”’ 

Reporter—‘Some one told him he could 
get his pants pressed free by letting a 
steamroller run over them.” 

Editor—‘Why did that kill him?” 

Reporter—“They forgot to tell him to 
take them off.”—Boston Transcript. 


Doing His Bit 
“I hope you'll dance with me tonight, 
Mr. Jones.” 
“Oh, rather! I hope you don’t think I 
came here merely for pleasure !’—Tit-Bits. 


Why He Meddled 
Would-Be-Suicide—“‘Don’t rescue me. I 
want to die.” 
Swimmer—“Well, you'll have to post- 
pone it. I want a life-saving medal.” 


—Pathfinder. 


Sell ’ema Some Busties 
In most Eastern countries, we read, 
women are discarding their veils in order 
to be like Western women. They’ll have 
to discard considerably more than that. 
The Humorist (London). 


Sporting Offer 

During a grouse hunt two sportsmen 
were potting the birds from butts situated 
very close together. 

Suddenly a red face showed over the 
top of one butt, and the occupant said, 
“Curse you, sir, you almost hit my wife 
just now.” 

“Did 1?’ said the man, aghast. 
terribly sorry—er—have a shot at 
over there.”—Stevens Stone Mill. 


“Tm 
mine 


When Fans Go to Pieces 
Blankets were at premium today because 
of the chilly blasts that swept Wrigley 
Field. Many wrapt their legs up with 
newspapers and then tossed them on the 
field and seats as park attendants frowned. 
—QOhio State Journal. 
When Congressmen Travel 
“Check your bag, mister?” 
“Yes, and put it on ice.”—Judge. 


Arbiter of Style 
Wife (trying on hats)—“Do you like 
this turned down, dear?” 
Husband—“How much is it?” 
“Eleven dollars.” 
“Yes, turn it down.”—Capper’s Weekly. 


Bloom Still On 
“Eliza,” said a friend of the family to 
the old colored washerwoman, “have you 
seen Miss Edith’s fiance?” 
“No, ma’am” she answered, “it ain't 
been in the wash yet.”—Jack-o’-Lantern. 


Do Men Gossip 
Girl at Game (watching huddle on the 
field) —“There they’re at it again! I do 
hope Bill won’t repeat that story I told him 
last night.’”’—Siren. 


Not Half Stript 

During the hearing of a case, the Judge 
was disturbed by a youth who kept mov- 
ing about in the rear of the court. 

“Young man,” he exclaimed, “you are 
making a good deal of unnecessary noise. 
What are you doing?” 

“T have lost my overcoat and am trying 
to find it,” replied the offender. 

“Well,” said the Judge, “people often 
lose whole suits in here without all that 
fuss.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Inventors, Attention 

Millions await the man who invents any 
of these: 

A permanent trousers-crease. 

A handy pocket tool with which to open 
railroad car windows. 

A portable jack for lifting mortgages. 

A safety-catch for grapefruit. 

A substitute for the Scotch joke. 

An automatic check-book balancer for 
women. 

A noiseless alarm clock. 

A parachute for use in descending from 
rumble seats. 

A confection that can be smoked. 

A calendar without any first 
month.—Life. 


of the 


Informaticn Wanted 
Effort was made to keep news of the 
accident from President Hoover, and he 


left Indiana’s shores for Louisville, Ky., 
where tonight he will speak on the com- 
pletion of the canalization of the Ohio 
river, apparently wi 
thing about it. 
—Bloomington (Ind.) World. 


without knowing any 
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A Street in Liepzig During the Famous Industrial Fair Held in That City. 


Insurance of Scientific Property 


A Project of the League of Nations Which is Engaging the Attention of 
Some of the Leading Economists in European Countries 


LONG with numerous other 
Asx: it is trying to solve, the 

League of Nations has taken 
initial steps towards international co- 
operation in the field of intellectual 
activities. In addition to a commit- 
tee of the League of Nations for this 
purpose, an “Institut de Co-opération 
intellectuélle” of wide scope has been 
established at Paris in 1925. Particu- 
lar attention has been paid by this 
Institute to the problem of bringing 
about international legislation for the 
protection of scientific property aris- 
ing from scientific discoveries, on 
similar lines as the protection ac- 
corded to literary or artistic property 
by the copyright or to certain classes 
of inventions by the patent-law. 


Time and again there have been 
manifestations of the undoubtedly 
justified desire to secure for those 
classes of brain-work which as yet 
remain unprotected by law, the same 
or similar protection as has long since 
been accorded, for instance, to liter- 
ary works or works of art. The idea, 
however, failed to mature into defi- 
nite shape until 1921, when it first as- 
sumed tangible form in France. Later 
Senator Ruffini, a jurist at Turin, 
worked out a draft which was ap- 


By PROF. DR. ALFRED MANES 
(Berlin) 


(The Author is a member of the Committee 
of experts appointed by the League of 
Nations to study the problem.) 


proved in principle by the Council of 
the League of Nations in 1923. In 
1927 the Council of the League of 
Nations authorized the Committee of 
the League of Nations for Intellec- 
tual Co-operation to appoint a com- 
mittee of experts for the preparation 
of a draft of agreement, and the lat- 
ter committee drafted an agreement 
which differs from that of Ruffini in 
some respects. 

The antagonism of industrial quar- 
ters in important countries resulted 
in calling a small committee at Paris 
in December, 1929, which was 
charged with the special task of ex- 
amining whether protection of scien- 
tific property could be rendered ma- 
terially bearable to industry by means 
of insurance. The credit for calling 
upon insurance as a means of saving 
the situation is due to the former 
President of the Economic Commit- 
tee of the League of Nations, the 
French industrialist Serruis. He 
suggested in July, 1928, to investigate 
the feasibility of procuring insurance 


coverage for the manufacturers as 
users of scientific discoveries against 
the burdens to be imposed upon them 
by the proposed law. 

We will now first briefly outline 
the purport of the protection as con- 
templated in the draft of agreement. 

' DOD 
VERY scientific discovery which 
is capable of being utilized in a 
material way creates a right for its 
author to be remynerated by the user. 
Nothing short of production on a 
commercial scale is to be regarded as 
utilization in a material way. The 
author’s right to a scientific discovery 
is created through the publication of 
the discovery. The right can be ef- 
fectively exercised against users of 
the discovery only from the moment 
of its registry with an internationally 
admitted public office. The protection 
runs for a term of thirty years from 
the registry of the discovery. Dis- 
coverers belonging to any one of the 
countries participating in the protec- 
tive legislation are entitled in all the 
other participating countries to ex- 
actly the same protection as the citi- 

zens of those countries. 

A registered scientific discovery 
may be utilized by any employer, sub- 
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A PUBLIC BUILDING 
IN LEIPZIG 


ject to the payment of a license fee to 
the author, which should be fixed 
wherever possible by mutual agree- 
ment or else by a court. Once in 
every five years the amount of the fee, 
if in the view of either the author or 
the user of the discovery no longer 
adequate to its actual value for com- 
mercial production, may be newly 
fixed. Whoever thinks he is injured 
by a contract made between the dis- 
coverer and the user may take legal 
proceedings against an author who 
may not be entitled to the protection. 

lor cases where the contending 
parties are citizens of different coun- 
tries or where arbitrators cannot be 
agreed upon an international court of 
arbitration is provided, whose mem- 
bers may be chosen by the interested 
parties from a list prepared by the 
Secretary's Office of the League of 
Nations. 

So much for the essential points of 
the draft. 

It can be easily understood that the 
efforts to secure for scientific discov- 
erers an adequate share in the com- 
mercial profits from their discoveries 
are looked upon with great disfavor 
by the international industrial inter- 
ests of large scale, who have so far 
been able to utilize unprotected dis- 
coveries without any obligation on 
their part to pay anything to the dis- 
coverers. They take the view that 
such protection of scientific discov- 
ers is apt to lessen the zeal of tech- 
nical inventors and is bound to in- 
volve industrialists in an endless 
series of lawsuits. They claim that 
it will reduce industrial absorption 
and utilization of new inventions and 
will act as a dangerous check upon 
industrial enterprise. 





“ERMAN insurance science is 
now busily trying to find a way 
which, while threatening neither the 
existence nor even the healthy growth 
and progress of industry, still renders 
it feasible to secure for scientific dis- 
coverers an adequate share in the 
commercial success of their discov- 
eries which possibly open up entirely 
new avenues of vast industrial pro- 
duction and commercial profit. As an 
illustration in point we refer to the 
celebrated French couple MM. and 
Mme. Curie, the inventors of radium, 
who were not protected in any way 
and derived no income worth men- 
tioning from their discovery, while 
even the articles dealing with their 
discovery are all protected by copy- 
right! We all recall the visit of 
Madame Curie to the U.S. A., where 
she received the funds enabling her 
to continue her experiments ! 

While thus, at first glance, it seems 
impossible to find a successful solu- 
tion of the problem under discussion 
(insurance covering the manufacturer 
of a product against the financial 
claims of a scientific discoverer on 
the strength of the exploitation of his 
discovery for the benefit of the in- 
dustrial enterprise), still a brief con- 
sideration of related problems which 
were satisfactorily solved in the past 
through insurance, strongly suggests 
that we had hetter think twice before 
asserting that nothing but  uncondi- 
tional rejection would fit the proposed 
insurance protection. 

In contrast with the practical in- 
surance men, most of whom are en- 
gaged in a single or a very few 
branches of insurance and _ often 
enough are familiar only with pres- 
ent methods of operating them in 







their respective countries, scientific 
insurance writers have (or ought to 
have) more ample knowledge, inis- 
much as they must be familiar with 
all insurance branches in all countries 
and at all periods. Accordingly they 
will be better able to adduce analogous 
conditions from one branch or an- 
other and in one country or another, 
and thus to render it easier for prac- 
tical insurance men to go on record 
as to whether they can and will avail 
themselves of methods which proved 
successful in other branches for the 
purpose of creating a new branch of 
insurance—in this case discoverers’ 
protection insurance. 





What, then, are the analogies in 
point that can be adduced ? 


N the first place, I believe, it is 

(employers’ ) liability insurance— 
similarly resulting from progressive 
legislation—that had to and did solve 
problems very much like those pre- 
senting themselves in connection with 
a discoverers’ protection insurance. 
In either case the subject involved is 
a payment of the employer to a third 
party. lurthermore, it is uncertain 
whether the obligation to make the 
payment will ever occur, and if it 
occurs there remains the uncertainty 
as to the amount to be paid and as to 
whether payments have to be made 
only to one party or possibly to a 
number of parties. 

When liability insurance was first 
taken up, the underwriters failed to 
limit the amounts of their payments 
to the insured in any way; in fact, 
maximum amounts of insurance were 
fixed only as a result of a more re- 
cent stage in the development of lia- 
bility insurance, since later the under- 
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writers quite properly refused to 
grant unlimited insurance protection. 
From this experience discoverers’ 
protection insurance should take a 
cue, and it ought to be demanded as 
an indispensable antecedent condi- 
tion to the organization of such in- 
surance that any legislation for the 
protection of scientific property 
should provide maximum amounts of 
indemnity. In this respect, too, there 
are analogies which can be referred 
to, for instance, the provisions of the 
German law regarding automotive ve- 
hicles, enacted in 1909. 


Another feature characterizing es- 
pecially liability insurance as a 
branch dealing with analogous prob- 
lems is the fact that the reimburse- 
ment of litigation expense, or rather 
carrying on litigation at the expense 
and with the assistance of the insur- 
ance company, is of considerable im- 
portance in either case. 

Mention is also due in this connec- 
tion to a legal protection or legal aid 
insurance in a limited field, viz., for 
the benefit of automobile owners as 
users of the streets, which was pre- 
sumably first taken up in France and 
has established itself in Switzerland. 

Propositions regarding the opera- 
tion of litigation expense insurance, 
especially where patent litigation is 
involved, have been published more 
than once. 

From another point of view an 
analogy to the contemplated discover- 
ers’ protection insurance can be found 
in the insurance of lost profit. If the 
present lack of legal protection to 
scientific discoverers be continued the 
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industrial exploiters of discoveries 
will make greater profits than they 
would if the discoverers should be 
protected by new legislation, compel- 
ling industrial users to pay license fees 
to the discoverers. Accordingly, in- 
surance against this “loss of profit” 
would have to be one of the subjects 
of the contemplated new branch. 

The calculation of the risk to be 
assumed by the underwriter will 
hardly prove more difficult than was 
the case in the early times of liability 
insurance, especially if, in deviation 
from the practice at that time, maxi- 
mum amounts are fixed by the law 
right from the start. 

Some of the data which will then 
prove fairly useful in determining the 
risk will be, for instance, the kind of 
the industrial enterprise, its size, turn- 
over, and the like. The sensitive 
“feel” of our well-tried practical in- 
surance men may safely be trusted to 
find fairly adequate premium rates 
for the insurance now under contem- 
plation just as they proved admi- 
rably successful in finding them for 
liability insurance and many other 
branches for which no statistical data 
whatever were available when they 
were first taken up. 

As far as the organization of the 
contemplated insurance is concerned, 
a great variety of different forms are 
available to choose from. The most 
suitable seems to be a mutual associa- 
tion of industrial employers engaged 
in any one manufacturing branch or 
related branches, but these associa- 
tions should in every case be pro- 
vided with extensive reinsurance fa- 
cilities. 
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New York Ruling on Re- 
porting of Advertising 
Expense 


To All Authorized Life Insurance Com- 
panies : 

In this Department’s circular letter of 
June 6, 1930, item 5 required that all 
canvassing or other literature such as 
pamphlets, circulars, leaflets, printed ma- 
terial, etc., prepared for distribution to the 
public by agents or through the mails for 
solicitation purposes or for stimulating the 
conservation of business, should be re- 
ported in the expense of advertising. One 
company has inquired whether such ex- 
pense should include the cost of annual 
reports to policyholders for the purpose 
of informing them regarding the affairs of 
the company. Thé object and result of 
such leaflets, circulars, etc., which carry 
the name of the company, in my opinion, 
should be considered as coming within the 
term “Advertising,” inasmuch as thev aid 
indirectly or otherwise in encouraging the 
conservation of business. 

The purpose of this circular letter is to 
insure a uniform treatment, in the annual 
statement by the companies, of the expense 
of such annual reports to policyholders. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas F. BEnan, 
First Deputy and Acting 
Superintendent. 


Sor 


Northwestern Association 
Elects C. L. Stillman 
President 
C. L. Stillman, Vice President and 
Assistant Manager of the Wisconsin 
Automobile Insurance Company, 
Monroe, Wisconsin, was elected 
president of the Northwestern As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies at the annual convention in 
Minneapolis. 
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Insurance In the Courts 


Late Decisions In A Variety of Cases Involving Controversy Over 
Disputed Points In Law Or In Fact 


Liability, Negiligence, Workmen’s 
Compensation 


MINNESOTA. FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABIL- 
ITY ACT. TRIAL IN STATE CouRT. Held that 
the court has jurisdiction of an action for 
personal injuries under the federal em- 
ployers’ liability act, though the plaintiff is 
a citizen and resident of another state and 
the defendant is a non-resident railway 
corporation doing business and operating 
its railway in Minnesota, when service is 
made as provided by statute upon one of 
its ticket agents in a county through which 
its railway line runs and in which the ac- 
tion is brought. Though it be held that the 
federal employers’ liability act does not 
impose a duty upon a state court to try an 
action arising under that act the courts of 
this state are open to the trial of such ac- 
tions, and nothing in the federal statutes 
forbids them. Boright v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific R. Co. Supreme Ct. 
Minn. Decided April 4, 1930. Requisition 
No. C. C. H. 13874. 


MissourtI. STREET CAR. HUMANITARIAN 
RULE. Respondent walked toward the stop- 
ping place for street cars and there stood 
facing an approaching southbound street 
car. When the street car was about one 
hundred feet away, respondent saw an au- 
tomobile moving out from behind it. When 
the street car and the automobile were 
from fifty to seventy-five feet from re- 
spondent, he started signaling for them to 
stop. He was standing far enough from 
the track to be clear of the moving street 
car. The automobile struck respondent and 
knocked him down beside the track. After 
being knocked down, he was struck by the 
front truck of the street car. Held that re- 
spondent failed to make a case for the jury 
against appellant company under the hu- 
manitarian rule. The only allegation of 
negligence under the humanitarian rule, 
which respondent sought to support by any 
evidence, was the allegation that the motor- 
man negligently failed to stop the street 
car before striking respondent. A warning 
to respondent of its approach would have 
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served no purpose, for respondent knew 
the street car was approaching and was 
seemingly well aware of his peril. Nor is 
there any evidence tending to show that 
slackening the speed of the street car, short 
of a stop, would have enabled respondent 
to avoid being struck by it. It does not ap- 
pear from respondent's testimony that he 
moved within the zone of danger before 
the automobile struck him and knocked 
him into the path of the street car. Dris- 
coll v. Wells. Supreme Ct. Mo. Decided 
April 7, 1930. Requisition No. C. C. H. 
14363. 


Kentucky. Moror VEHICLE. FAMILY 
PURPOSE DOCTRINE. FORMER OPINION WITH- 
DRAWN. An automobile owned by the ap- 
pellant, Mrs. Mary Steele, while being 
driven at a reckless speed, collided with an 
automobile of B. DeRossett. As a result 
the car was precipitated onto the sidewalk 
where it struck James M. Age and inflicted 
injuries which caused his death on the same 
day. The two occupants of the car, Stanley 
P. Bush and Elmer Steele, son of the ap- 
pellant, were also killed. This suit for dam- 
ages was filed against the appellant, on the 
theory that her son was driving it and that 
the relation of principal and agent existed 
between them. Mrs. Steele knew nothing 
of her son being in Louisville until he called 
his father over the ’phone about an hour 
before the accident. She specifically denied 
that he had any authority to take the car 
to Louisville on this oceasion or to drive 
it at any other time except by special per- 
mission. She testified that she had in- 
structed the garage keeper at Lexington 
not to let her son have the automobile with- 
out her explicit consent on each occasion 
or unless she or his father was with him; 
and that on two previous occasions she had 
granted that permission. Dr. Steele, ap- 
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pellant’s husband, and the boy came for 
the car, and since the father was along, no 
questions were asked. Something was said 
about taking the car to the Derby. The wit- 
ness did not notice whether the two left in 
the machine together. Appellant argues 
that the Family Purpose Doctrine is applic- 
able only when the car is owned by the 
father because he is the head of the family 
and that it ought not to apply to the mother 
or any other member of the family. Held 
that the Court can see no difference in prin- 
ciple between the ownership by the father 
and by the mother; and is of the opinion 
that under the facts of this case the rule 
must be applied. Negligence in the opera- 
tion of the car and agency of the son being 
conclusively shown, the court properly in- 
structed the jury to find for the plaintiff. 
Judgment affirmed. Steele vr. Age’s Ad- 
ministratrix. Ct. of Appeals. Ky. De- 
cided March 28, 1930. Requisition No. 
C. C. H. 3048B. 


New Jersey. Bus. BuRN FROM BATTERY. 
EXCESSIVE VERDICT. Plaintiff was a passen- 
ger in defendant’s bus and while seated 
therein her leg came in contact with the 
acid in a battery, part of the mechanism of 
the bus. A severe burn resulted and re- 
quired dressings for a considerable period 
of time, involving thirty-six medical visits. 
The burns prevented her from working 
with a resultant loss of $18 per week for a 
month. A scar about the size of a fifty 
cent piece remained and this will be perma- 
nent. The injured part continues to be ten- 
der and sensitive. The jury rendered a 
verdict in her favor for $2,000. It is urged 
that the embarrassment of a scar on an 
obscure portion of the limb is not of seri- 
ous import. The injury was to the calf of 
the leg. Held that in the present style of 
dress, including the height of the skirt and 
the thinness of the hose, it cannot be said 
that such a scar is either in an obscure 
place or not subject to observation and con- 
sequent embarrassment to the plaintiff. 
The amount is not so clearly excessive that 
the court should disturb it. Sica v. Public 
Service Co-Ordinated Transport. Sup. Ct. 




















N: J. Decided April 9, 1930. Requisition 
No. C. C. H. 15787. 

ILt1nors. STREET RAILWAY. PASSEN- 
GER. Held that where a street railway pas- 
senger leaves the street car with a transfer 
to be used for continuing her journey in 
another car the company owes a duty to 
furnish the passenger a safe place to alight 
and to exercise proper care for her safety 
immediately thereafter; and the fact that 
the passenger may have intended to do 
some shopping at the street corner before 
continuing her journey does not relieve 
the company from its negligence in swing- 
ing the car around the corner so as to 
strike the passenger standing where she 
had left the car. Griswold v. Chicago Rys. 
Co. Supreme Ct. Ill. Decided April 17, 
1930. Requisition No. C. C. H. 15411. 

FLoripA. GRATUITOUS PASSENGER. WaA\Iv- 
ER OF LIABILITY. Question is whether or not 
a common carrier may contract with an 
individual to gratuitously carry such indi- 
vidual over its line provided the individual 
will assume all risks of injury from neg- 
ligence of the carrier or its servants or 
otherwise, and thereby avoid its liability 
as a common carrier of passengers for hire 
insofar as the transportation of the person 
who accepts the gratuitous ticket or pass 
is concerned. Held that a common carrier 
may, when not prohibited by law, waive 
its legal rights as a carrier for hire and 
carry a passenger without charge or com- 
pensation and as a mere gratuity and may 
demand as a condition precedent to the 
granting of such free transportation to 
such passenger a contract and agreement 
from such passenger whereby the passen- 
ger relieves the carrier from any liability 
for damage accruing to the passenger by 
reason of the negligence of the carrier, its 
servants, agents, or employees. O’Brien v. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. Supreme 
Ct. Florida. Decided April 21, 1930. Req- 
uisition No. C. C. H. 15695. . 

PENNSYLVANIA, RAILROADS. TRANSI- 
TORY ACTION. INyUNcTION. Plaintiff rail- 
road company, a Pennsylvania corporation, 
filed a bill in equity to restrain defendants, 
a man and wife, who live in Luzerne 
County, this State, from maintaining a 
lawsuit, commenced in the State of New 
Jersey, to recover from the present plain- 
tiff damages alleged to have been sustained 
by the present defendants in a collision at 
a grade crossing of plaintiff's railroad in 
Pennsylvania. The court below dismissed 
the bill and plaintiff has appealed. Plain- 
tiff corporation operates its railroad and 
carries on its business in New Jersey as 
well as in Pennsylvania, and the suit for 
damages instituted against it by defend- 
ants arose out of a transitory cause of ac- 
tion. Held that it is now established that 
where a party is within the jurisdiction of 
the court, he may, on a proper showing, 
be enjoined from prosecuting an action in 
a court of another state. The power, how- 
ever, is used sparingly, and the petitioner 
must show good equitable grounds or the 
injunction will not issue. Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. v. Hurney, 252 Pa. 564, is largely 
relied on by appellant; but in that case this 
Court reversed the court below for re- 
straining a transitory action pending in a 
foreign jurisdiction, saying that the Court 
discovered nothing in the record which 
would warrant the allegation of the ap- 
pellee that appellant had instituted his ac- 
tion in the foreign jurisdiction in order to 
evade the laws of Pennsylvania and that 
nothing had been presented to the Court 
which would entitle the appellee to the 
“extraordinary relief” granted to it by the 
court below. That decision sustains the 
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order here appealed from. The decree is 
affirmed. Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. Co. v. Ashelman et ux. Supreme 
Ct. Penn. Decided May 12, 1930. Requisi- 
tion No. C. C. H. 16924. 

New York. Motor vEHICLE. DRIvING 
WITHOUT PERMISSION. The defendant Kahn 
testified that he was coming through 84th 
Street and when approaching Park Avenue 
he looked north and saw no traffic; that he 
proceeded across the westerly drive until 
he reached the center of Park Avenue and 
on looking south he saw a car coming at a 
distance of about 100 feet. He continued 
to cross the avenue without stopping and 
had almost reached the easterly curb when 
his taxicab was struck in the rear by the 
defendant’s car. The defendant-appellant 
stated that his nephew was not authorized 
to use the car and did so without his knowl- 
edge or consent. When the accident oc- 
curred the defendant-appellant McHose 
was in Florida. Held that while there is a 
presumption that the owner of a motor 
vehicle is responsible for the manner in 
which it is driven, nevertheless when it is 
shown, as in this case, that the owner of 
the car was absent from the city for sev- 
eral weeks, and had placed the car in stor- 
age, and the car was used by one who not 
only had been forbidden to use it but who 
did not have a license to operate an auto- 
mobile, the verdict for plaintiff cannot be 
upheld. Complaint dismissed. Ermann v. 
Kahn et al. Supreme Ct. App. Div. Ist 
Dept. N. Y. Decided May 29, 1930. Req- 
uisition No C. C. H. 17927. 

New Jersey. INJURY BY DRIVEN GOLF 
BALL. INvITEE. Liapitity. Held that mere 
ownership of a golf course does not impute 
liability for an injury suffered by another 
from a golf bail driven by a player on the 
course. The law does not require a warn- 
ing, against an unusual and chance inci- 
dent, to accompany an invitation to do 
that, not inherently dangerous, which is a 
widely accepted phase of contemporaneous 
life and which the ordinary person thor- 
oughly understands the significance of. An 
invitee on a golf course, accidentally hit 
and injured by a golf ball driven by an 
unidentified player, may not, under these 
circumstances, charge liability against the 
invitor simply because the latter did not 
warn the invitee of the danger and did not 
warn the player not to drive the ball. 
Schlenger v. Weinberg et al. Ct. of Errors 
and Appeals. N. J. Decided May 19, 1930. 
Requisition No. C. C. H. 18366. 

WISCONSIN. VEHICLE. SUIT DIRECTLY 
AGAINST INSURER. OWNER OF CAR AS NEC- 
ESSARY PARTY. Action begun to recover 
damages for injuries to the plaintiff re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. The ac- 
tion is brought against the insurance car- 
rier, without joining the owner and driver 
of the car. Plaintiff was the guest of such 
owner and driver of the car. The defend- 
ant demurred on the ground that it ap- 
peared on the face of the complaint that 
there was a defect of the parties defend- 
ant. Held that to all intents and purposes 
the insurance company is the real party 
defendant in interest. It has absolute con- 
trol of any claims or suits arising against 
the owner of the car covered by the pol- 
icy. It assumes, up to the limits in the pol- 
icy, all liability of the owner of the car by 
virtue of an accident. The only interest 
the owner has in the defense of a suit by 
reason of accident is to assist the insur- 
ance company in the defense as requested. 
Section 85.25 of ihe statutes makes the in- 
surance company directly liable “to the 
persons” entitled to recover for the death 
of any person, or for injury to person or 





property, caused by the negligent operation, 
maintenance, use or defective construction 
of the vehicle described therein,” up to the 
amount of its policy. The language of this 
statute is plain and unambiguous. It would 
seem plain from the provisions of the pol- 
icy that the assured is not a necessary 
Demurrer overruled. 
demnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 
Decided April 1, 1930. 
No; C..C. Hi. 13084, 


HAZARDOUS EMPLOYMENT. MANDAMUS. Suit 
for mandamus to compel plaintiff in error, 
Texas Employers Insurance Association, 
to issue a policy of insurance, in accord- 
the terms of the 
Compensation Act, covering defendant in 
Plaintiff in error con- 
tends that it has the same right as any other 
insurance company, engaged in writing pol- 
icies under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, to select the risks which it will cover 
with its policies of insurance and, in the 
process of selection, may properly con- 
sider whether the particular risk is a de- 
sirable one. Held that if plaintiff in error 
may deny defendant in error the benefit of 
insurance protection because it regards the 
business in which it is engaged as being 
extra hazardous, then 
issue policies to numerous other employers 
of labor whom it does not consider as de- 
sirable risks on account of the hazards of 
their business, even though such employers 
are within the terms of the act and their 
common law defenses have been abolished 
by its plain and specific terms. The legis- 


error’s employes. 


whether extra hazardous or not, must be 
assumed by the Association. 
held by the Texas courts that this Associa- 
tion was created for the sole purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this law. 
Nowhere in the Act is there any provision 
which may be construed as conferring a 
right on the association to refuse risks be- 
cause of the hazards involved. 
attempt whatever is made to classify the 
character of risks which the association is 
The failure to make 
some provision for such classification is 
very persuasive that it was intended the as- 
sociation should protect by its policies all 
employers who are by the mandatory terms 
of the law required to obtain insurance or 
suffer the abolishment of their common law 
defenses in actions for damages brought 
against them by their employes. Defendant 
in error was entitled to the issuance of the 
Texas Employers Insurance 
', United States Torpedo Co. Com- 
mission of Appeals. Texas. Decided April 
23, 1930. Requisition No. C. 


expected to insure. 


SATION. Held that the office of policeman 
was unknown to the common law, and as it 
is not created directly by statute but the 
power to create the office is vested in the 
city council of a city organized under the 
Cities and Villages act, it follows that the 
office has no legal existence in any city so 
organized unless it is created by ordinance. 
Further, where there is no provision in the 
municipal code of a city creating the office 
of policeman, one who by appointment and 
qualilications enters the service of the city 
as night policeman is not an officer but is 
an employee of the city, and the city is 
liable to his widow and minor child, un- 
der the Compensation Act, where, while 
in the performance of his duties, he re- 
ceives injuries resulting in his death. City 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Court Decisions 
(Continued from Page 29) 
Industrial Commission 


Decided April 17, 
. C. H. 16648. 


of Metropolis Vv. 
et al. Supreme Ct. Il. 
1930. Requisition No. ( 
Fire 
NortH CAROLINA. WINDSTORM. SNOW 
AS CONTRIBUTING FACTOR. Held that where 
in an action on a policy of insurance cov- 
ering property from windstorms 
there is evidence tending to show that a 
windstorm and snow caused the loss to the 
insured, the fact that snow was a contrib- 
uting cause does not preclude a recovery, it 
being ordinarily sufficient if the cause des- 
ignated in the policy was the dominant, 
efficient cause of the loss, and the question 
of whether the windstorm was the domi- 
nant and efficient cause is for the deter- 
mination of the jury, and in instruction to 
the effect that if the snow was a contrib- 
uting cause the plaintiff could not recover 
is reversible error. Miller v. Insurance 
Assn. Supreme Ct. N. C. Decided April 
9, 1930. Requisition No. C. C. H. 15393. 


MIcnIGAN. ButLpInc. ACCEPTANCE OF 
INSURANCE CONTRACT. QUESTION OF FACT. 
April 19, 1929, plaintiffs signed a written 
application for insurance in defendant 
company prepared by Nels Olson, its local 
director, who collected the premium and 
gave a receipt therefor. Plaintiffs signed 
an acceptance of the insurance. This was, 
in terms, a present acceptance. The written 
application of plaintiffs was forwarded by 
Mr. Olson to defendant company, received 
by it in due course of mail, accepted by it 
and the application endorsed by it, “Date 
of policy 4-9-29.” Plaintiffs suffered a loss 
April 29, 1929. Defendant issued its policy 
delivered to plaintiffs May 14, 1929. In 
the policy issued, the date of the purported 
copy of the plaintiffs’ application was 
changed to May 1, 1929, though it is ad- 
mitted the only application made by plain- 
tiffs was dated April 19, 1929. Defendant 
pleaded that the policy was not issued and 
in force until after plaintiffs’ loss occurred. 
Held that it was a question of fact for the 
jury whether a policy of insurance was not 
in full force and effect at the time of the 
acceptance of the application, the receipt 
for the insurance, the endorsement upon 
the application by the defendant company 
of the date of the policy, and these disputed 
questions of fact were submitted to the 
jury under proper instructions, and the 
jury found for plaintiffs. Judgment for 
plaintiffs affirmed. Zaremba & ano. v. 
Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Supreme Ct. 


loss to 


Mich. Decided June 2, 1930. Requisition 
No. C. C. H. 18350. 
New York. AGENT'S CONTRACT WITH 


OWNER TO INSURE PROPERTY. The action is 
for $17,000 liquidated damages for breach 
of the written contract. In prior actions, 
the validity of this form of contract has 
been sustained. The only issues which de- 
fendant maintains require a trial are, 
whether the defendant executed the agree- 
ment; whether there has been due per- 
formance by plaintiff; and, finally, the 
affirmative defense of illegality, in that the 
contract may require defendant to over- 
insure its property, because of the stated 
minimum amount of insurance which de- 
fendant agreed to carry. Held that while 
the answer denies the making of the writ- 
ten contract, this denial is patently false, 
as was shown by the original and the pho- 
tostatic copy of the agreement. That plain- 
tiff has fully performed its part of the con- 
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tract is clear. The respect in which de- 
fendant claims a lack of performance is 
plaintiff's refusal to remove a_ so-called 
violation upon the sprinkler system. Plain- 
tiff was not obligated to make changes after 
installation, except in so far as it might 
from time to time deem it requisite and 
proper so to do. Nor is the agreement 
against public policy. Illegality is not pre- 
sumed. The contract may not be con- 
demned because in the performance of it, 
it is possible that a party might break the 
law. Over-insurance neither constitutes a 
wrong, nor invalidates a policy of fire in- 
surance. Order reversed and motion for 
summary judgment as demanded in the 
complaint granted. / Tanenbaum & Co. v. 
Brooklyn Furniture Co. Supreme Ct. App. 
Div. Ist Dept. N. Y. Decided May 29, 
1930. Requisition No. C. C. H. No. 17932. 


Suir in TEXAS ON MEXICAN POLICY. Ap- 
PLICATION OF TEXAS STATUTE. DUE PROC- 
Ess. Dick, a citizen of Texas, brought this 
action in a court of that State against a 
Mexican corporation, to recover on a pol- 
icy of fire insurance for the total loss of a 
tug. Jurisdiction was asserted in rem 
through garnishment, by ancillary writs 
issued against The Home Insurance Com- 
pany and Franklin Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which reinsured, by contracts with 
the Mexican corporation, parts of the risk 
which it had assumed. The garnishees are 
New York corporations. The controversy 
here is wholly between Dick and the gar- 
nishees. The defendant has never been ad- 
mitted to do business in Texas; has not 
done any business there; and has not au- 
thorized anyone to receive service of proc- 
ess or enter an appearance for it in this 
cause. The garnishees contended that since 
the insurance contract was made and was 
to be performed in Mexico, and the one 
year provision was valid by its laws, Dick’s 
failure to sue within one year after accrual 
of the alleged cause of action was a com- 
plete defense to the suit on the policy. Dick 
demurred, on the ground that Article 5545 
of the Texas Revised Civil Statutes (1925) 
provides: No one shall enter into any 
agreement, by reason whereof the time in 
which to sue thereon is limited to a shorter 
period than two years. Held that the Texas 
statute as here construed and applied de- 
prives the garnishees of property without 
due process of law. Nothing in any way 
relating to the policy sued on, or to the 
contracts of reinsurance, was ever done or 
required to be done in Texas. The Texas 
statute purports to create rights and ob- 
ligations. It may not validly affect con- 
tracts which are neither made nor are to 
be performed in Texas. Home Insurance 
Co. et al v. Dick et al. U. S. Supreme Ct. 


Decided May 5, 1930. Requisition No. 
C. C. H. 16333. 
Taxation 
UNITED States. PROPERTY TAX. INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANIES. Appellant is an insur- 
ance company organized under the laws of 
Missouri. Section 6386 Revised Statutes 
of Missouri 1919 provided that “The prop- 
erty of all insurance companies organized 
under the laws of Missouri shall make re- 
turns subject to the provision of said laws: 
First, of all real estate held or controlled 
by it; second, of the net value of all its 
other assets or values in excess of the 
legally required reserve necessary to re- 
insure its outstanding risks and of any 
unpaid policy claims, which net values shall 
be assessed and taxed as the property of 
individuals.” The Company deducted $94,- 


000 in United States Bonds in making its 
Held that it is elementary that 


returns. 





the bonds or other securities of the United 
States may not be taxed by state author- 
ity; that a state tax burden thereon would 
adversely affect the terms upon which 
money may be borrowed to execute the 
purposes of the general government; that 
section 6386 discloses a purpose to omit 
from taxation sufficient assets to cover 
legal reserve and unpaid policy claims and 
where as in this case the ownership of 
United States bonds is made the basis of 
denying the full exemption which is ac- 
corded to those who own no such bonds 
this amounts to an infringement of the 
guaranteed freedom from taxation. It is 
clear that the value of appellant's govern- 
ment bonds was not disregarded in making 
up the estimate of taxable net values. 
State of Missouri ex rel Missouri Insur- 
ance Co. v. Frederick Gehner, Assessor. 
U. S. Supreme Ct. Decided April 14, 1930. 
Requisition No. 14724. 





Aviation 


WISCONSIN. COLLISION OF AIRCRAFT. DE- 
GREE OF CARE REQUIRED IN CONDUCT AND 
OPERATION IN LANDING AIRCRAFT. Plaintiff, 
Greunke, holding a Department of Com- 
merce transport pilot’s license, was the 
owner and operator of an airplane that he 
kept at defendant’s airport. One West, 
also licensed by the Department of Com- 
merce as a transport pilot and was in de- 
fendant’s employ as a pilot. Plaintiff went 
to defendant's airport for the purpose of 
taking passengers up and prior to taking 
off ran his ship out onto the runway for a 
test hop. West preceded plaintiff into the 
air. Plaintiff, while West was still in the 
air, landed on the runway, got out and en- 
deavored to start his motor so as to remove 
his plane from the runway but before he 
could do this West came in for a landing 
directly behind plaintiff ship, bounced as 
he struck and collided with plaintiff's 
plane, damaging both ships. The lower 
court instructed the jury that it was the 
duty of West “to use the highest degree of 
care that men of reasonable vigilance and 
foresight ordinarily exercise in the practi- 
cal conduct and operation of an airplane in 
making a landing on a runway in an air- 
port under the same or similar circum- 
stances.” The jury found that West failed 
to exercise such “highest degree of care, 
etc.,” that plaintiff did not fail to exercise 
the highest degree of care, and that plain- 
tiff was entitled to damages. Held, the in- 
struction was specially prejudicial, the 
lower court evidently having in mind the 
rule applicable in carrying passengers for 
hire. Wisconsin has adopted the uniform 
rule that, “The liability of the owner of 
one aircraft, to the owner of another air- 
craft, or to aeronauts or passengers on 
either aircraft, for damage caused by col- 
lision on land or in the air shall be deter- 
mined by the rules of law applicable to 
torts on land,” (1929, 114.06, Stat- 
utes). Ordinary care is the same at all 
times, but may be of a high degree under 
some circumstances and a slight degree 
under other circumstances. It is not, how- 
ever, “the highest degree of care that men 
of reasonable vigilance and foresight or- 
dinarily exercise in the practical conduct” 
of any pursuit. From the evidence the 
court is convinced that a jury question is 
presented but the instruction of the lower 
court cannot be sustained. Reversed, with 
directions. Greunke v. North American 
Airways Company. Supreme Court. Wise. 
Decided April 29, 1930. Requisition No. 
C. C. H. 16024. 
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“It is human nature to feel that our own 


danger from fire is much less 
than our neighbors” 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA , 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


— Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia ‘“ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 

~ Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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«Better Insurance Service for Less Money”’ 


Over 60,000 policyholders carry Hardware Mutual Casualty Company Insurance 
because of low net cost, efficient management, and nation-wide claim service. 


LINES OF INSURANCE 


Automobile, Automobile Dealers Liability, Burglary, General Liability, Personal 
Accident, Plate Glass, Workmen’s Compensation 





Home Office Building 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices 


Appleton, Wis. Dallas, Tex Madison, Wis. Stevens Point, Wis. 

Atlanta, Ga. Duluth, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Paul, Minn. 

Boston, Mass. Fond du Lac, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 

Chicago, IH. Indianapolis, Ind. Newark, N. J. Winnipeg, Canada 
Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
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TWIN MUTUALS 











CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY GENERAL FIRE 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF AUTOMOBILE FIRE 
LIVE INTEREST TO THE THEFT AND COLLISION 
INSURANCE WORLD porsche tee 
VERY 
ae WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year Twin Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Twin Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
Address: 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. A. SHIR LADD, Secretary 
211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








Twin Mutuals Have Always Paid Dividends 
































- Tit Now/§ 


1950: 


WHAT /freFEDERAL HAS 
DONE in THiRTY YEARS 





Net Premiums 
8,390.91 

80,882.84 
329,951.01 
780,786.90 
3,599,230.70 
7,174.872.36 
10,917,249.97 


Year 





* TOTALS $79,719,217.41 


Net Losses Net Dividends 
$ 1,294.14 
23,649.36 $ 
104,311.99 
212,650.65 
810,895.29 
2,234,087.84 
3,101,607.61 


$24,125,988.68 


15,416.79 
136,243.10 
289,797.29 
_ 1,181,287.94 
2,932,462.39 
4,213,373.62 








$31,209,882.13 


% (Includes intervening years not shown in chart) 





Assets 
Liabilities 
Surplus 





FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


December 31, 1929 


$13,080,172.34 
7,942,904.84 
5,137,267.50 














Retail Hardware Mutual Hire Ins.Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


) p= Hardware & Implement Mutuals jj] 


F STEVENS POINT,WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


F OWATONNA. MINNESOTA 
























































Nationwide Insurance Service for Motorists 


From Los Angeles, California, to Portland, Maine—anywhere 
in this country or in Canada—day or night, the “L-M-C” policy- 
holder is within easy reach of an “L-M-C” branch office or claim 
representative if he needs service in an accident or emergency. 





Anyone who has had an accident away from home where he 
was not known realizes how invaluable such help from a claim rep- 
resentative can be. 





The Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, through its 42 
branch offices in principal cities and hundreds of claim representa- 
tives in strategically located towns, offers an unsurpassed coast to 
coast claim service combined with sound reliable insurance protec- 
tion. In addition this company has each year saved at least 25% 
in the cost of Automobile insurance to its policyholders. Since 
organization it has paid for losses and returned in dividends to its 
policyholders over $30,000,000. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


James S. Kemper, President 


Mutual Insurance Building Chicago, U. S. A. 


Associate Companies under “L-M-C” Management 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 























